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CURRENT COMMENT. 


As laughable a thing as we have seen for some time is 
the notion given out by some morning newspapers in New 
York, that the mysterious disappearance of certain ships 
at sea is due to pirates operating under direction of the 
Soviet Government of Russia. We remember so well the 
time when anything unusual and striking, especially any 
misfortune resulting from the incompetence or misfeas- 
ance of some blockhead in the service of the Allies, was 
played up with awe as due to the superhuman and 
malevolent craft of the Germans. The country had 
enough of this sort of tosh dished up to it every morning 
to make a cat forsake her kittens. For our part, we 
recommend looking up the insurance-policies of those 
missing ships. This may sound like ribald cynicism, but 
we offer in extenuation two facts. First, the recent re- 
port from Lloyd’s, showing that at present, under certain 
circumstances and with proper management, there is a 
deal more money in a dead ship than in a live one. Sec- 
ond, that when our Government or our newspapers get 
up a hue and cry about bolshevism, they do it to divert 
attention from some uncommonly messy piece of ras- 
cality. Anti-Sovietism, these days, is the last refuge of 
a scoundrel, and right funny it is sometimes to see them 
take to it, as in the present case of these missing ships. 
Avast with such nonsense! . 


Turre! The curtain is rising, and we shall shortly see 
our long-expected and highly entertaining little inter- 
national drama developed to a climax by the entire 
strength of the company. The French Government has 
made inquiry of our State Department, asking how it 
is proposed to enforce the appraisal-measures of our new 
customs-regulations against “dumping” of cheap manu- 
factured goods. France will be the principal broker in 
sweated German products, and has served notice that she 
does not propose to have American customs-agents 
snooping into her book-keeping and asking how much 
this or that article cost. We shall hear more of this 
sort of thing, as time goes on and as one tariff-barrier 
after another goes up; and in the end, the amount of 
love that will be lost between the United States and her 
debtor-nations would not sweeten a cupful of restaurant- 
coffee. We hope our readers will keep their eye on this 
development and see what comes of it in the course of 
a year or so. 


SECRETARY MELLON’s request for absolute authority over 
the plans for “refunding” our foreign loans, seems un- 
reasonable. To give one officeholder control over ten 
billion dollars worth of public debts establishes an ex- 
tremely shaky precedent. “Refunding,’ as Mr. Jeffer- 
son tersely described it, is simply “swindling futurity on 
a large scale,” and in view of the action’s highly ques- 
tionable moral quality, we think that the Congress ought 
to bear responsibility for it throughout. The country 
has had about enough of the peculiar kind of autocracy 
that the war-mania developed. President Harding has 
backed the modest suggestion of Mr. Mellon with a let- 
ter to the Senate Finance Committee and the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


Tus letter interested us, and we should like to know 
who wrote it. We can not say that Mr. Harding did 
not write it; nor can we say that he did not write the 
inaugural address or the speech at the unveiling of the 
statue of Bolivar. We can say almost to a certainty, 
however, that the same hand did not write all three un- 
less by some kind of miracle. The two speeches are off 
the same piece of literary shoddy; the letter, as we have 
seen it quoted in the newspapers, is written in excellent, 
compact, clear English, such as we should have thought 
Mr. Harding could not possibly produce. If he did it, 
we beg leave to congratulate and thank him for the 
effort. It is surely something that he should have sought 
to recommend even a discreditable thing in a creditable 
way. 


PerHAps it is the zeal of the convert which prompts 
Premier Smuts to play John Alden to this country on 
behalf of the British Empire. In any case, it would seem 
desirable that somebody should gently but firmly remind 
the worthy South African that the people of the United 
States do not altogether share his enthusiasm for the 
delights of the British raj and the joys of the par Britan- 
nica, and will not be likely in the mass to reciprocate the 
feeling of sisterhood which he expresses in such lofty 
terms on behalf of the British Dominions. We confess 
to vague stirrings of the spirit of ’76 when we note the 
cool complacency with which the South African Premier 
annexes this country to the Empire: “The Dominions 
look upon her [America] as the oldest of them. She is 
the relation with whom we most closely agree and with 
whom we can most cordially work together. She left our 
circle a long time ago because of a great historic mistake. 
I am not sure that a wise policy after the great events 
through which we have recently passed might not repair 
the effects of that great historic error and once more 
bring America into lines of general co-operation with the 
British Empire.” 


Tue bland assurance of General Smuts reminds one of 
Mr. Shaw’s self-righteous young Englishman, delivering 
moral homilies to Catherine of Russia under somewhat 
inauspicious circumstances. This strikes us as being a 
rather inopportune time for a British official to invite 
the citizens of the United States—who, it may be re- 
marked, are much more of German, Scandinavian, Rus- 
sian, Italian, Hungarian, Czecho-Slovakian and Irish 
ancestry than they are English—to the status of British 
subjects. It is true that in its language, and hence in its 
literature and such traditions as it has, this country is 
predominantly English; and in those respects it may well 
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be proud of its English heritage. But Premier Smuts’s 
speech was obviously a political speech, the co-operation 
for which he hopes is obviously political co-operation. It 
is one thing to share in the heritage of Shakespeare and 
Dickens and Keats and the King James Version of the 
Bible; it is quite another to share in the heritage of the 
British Government’s Irish policy, or its Indian policy, or 
its policy towards Continental Europe. No, General Smuts 
really must excuse us; we are already burdened with 
enough political iniquities of our own. 


Tue Plumb Plan League has put out an interesting little 
conundrum about our old friend Henry Ford. Henry, 
it seems, bought last year a railway that was losing money. 
This year, although the railway is doing less business than 
last year, he manages somehow to break even, or better, 
and has raised wages all round while the other railways 
of the country are mostly losing money, or say they are, 
and are cutting wages. The conundrum is, How does he 
do it? We give it up. The Plumb Plan League says he 
does it by running the railway like a railway, and not 
like a finance-company or a mere focal point for all sorts 
of grafting subsidiaries in which the directors are inter- 
ested and from which they line their pockets at the ex- 
pense of the railways—repair-shops, supply-companies, 
and the like. This may be malice and calumny on the 
League’s part, and yet the puzzle remains unsolved. If 
Henry can accomplish this feat over 400 miles of track, 
however, we think it calls for him to see what he can do 
over 4000 miles and then over 400,000 miles, or how- 
ever many thousand there may be in the country. Never 
mind how he does it; if he only does it, he is the man 
for the job and no questions asked. 


To our way of thinking, the American Federation of 
Labour is the country’s groping giant. The annual con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. is always an event of first- 
class importance, if only for the reason that it celebrates 
the continued existence of a power that might accomplish 
much more than it has ever yet accomplished, if the lead- 
ers and the followers would only decide what it is that they 
want. This year the news from the Denver camp-meeting 
is particularly interesting, for it shows the Federation face 
to face with the difficulties incident to a mild industrial 
depression, but still undecided upon any basic policy that 
will give rhyme or reason to its action. Craft-organiza- 
tion serves well enough for purposes of collective bargain- 
ing, but complete adherence to this form of organization 
and of action implies complete acceptance of an economic 
system that divorces labour from management and leaves 
the workers more or less at the mercy of any accident 
that happens to create a labour-surplus. The labour- 
leaders themselves dare not admit that they can not lead 
their tribes out of this captivity; hence they attempt to 
supplement craft-unionism and collective bargaining with 
all kinds of makeshifts that do not alter the existing sys- 
tem in any large way, but serve simply to obscure its 
essential features. 


TueEsE makeshifts tend sometimes towards State-socialism 
and sometimes towards its negation by voluntary co- 
operative activity, but the real issue is never defined, and 
the action taken never gives evidence of any intention to 
push hard and persistently in the one direction or the 
other. For example, the Executive Council has just en- 
dorsed, in the same breath, the co-operative movement and 
the craft-system of organization, when it is perfectly 
obvious to anyone that the only type of organization that 
can undertake co-operative production is one that groups 
men vertically, by plants and industries, rather than 
horizontally, by trades. On the other hand, the conven- 
tion itself condemned the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations as tyrannous and unjust, and then voted three 
days later for the “prompt enactment by Congress of 
legislation for strict Federal control of the production and 
distribution of natural resources.” In spite of the slight 
ambiguity of the language quoted, the resolution evident- 


ly calls for an enormous enlargement of the powers and 
functions of the State. The Federation has repeatedly 
condemned socialism, but this resolution exhibits a degree 
of faith in government as it is that very nearly equals 
the faith of the socialist in a Utopian government of his 
own choosing. We do not know just how the Federation 
would protect the workers against the extension of the 
methods of the Kansas Court to every part of the country, 
if the Federal Government actually did what the conven- 
tion has bidden it to do. More important still, we do 
not believe that the leaders of the Federation know 
whether it is more government they want, or more free- 
dom. If they did know, they would be able to provide the 
workers of this country with an objective, as well as an 
organization. 


THE new Chairman of the Shipping Board is quite ex- 
plicit about the nature of the task he has before him, 
namely: to salvage as much as possible from “the most 
colossal commercial wreck the world ever knew.” It is 
unlikely that Mr. Lasker’s description of the state of 
the Shipping Board’s affairs is exaggerated, for the Board 
has afforded perhaps the most unsavoury example of a 
government business venture in the history of the country. 
There was quite a scandal about shipping during the 
Civil war, but beside the revelations of graft and heedless 
waste of public moneys which were made during the 
Congressional inquiry into the Shipping Board’s war- 
activities, the details of that scandal, in the newspapers of 
the ’sixties, read like the work of amateurs. By the way, 
speaking of Congressional inquiries, we should like to 
know just why the investigation of the Shipping Board’s 
business methods came to as abrupt and inconclusive an 
end as “The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 


Or course the Shipping Board was not primarily a busi- 
ness venture; it was instituted to cope with a war- 
emergency, that is, to provide ships for transporting men 
and munitions to Europe. Naturally its first concern was 
to get ships, and it bought at topnotch prices from men 
who were not above taking advantage of the Government’s 
necessity. The Board, according to its report of 4 June, 
contracted for 3,270 ships all told. When the war came to 
an abrupt close in 1918, only 958 of these contracts were 
cancelled; thus the delivery of shipping constructed under 
war-contracts, i.e., at maximum cost to the Government, 
continued during 1919 and 1920, and apparently is not 
yet completed. Of the 2,282 ships which have been de- 
livered, 675, aggregating 5,000,000 tons of the total of 
13,295,311 tons, are tied up at present because of the 
slump in shipping. Meanwhile, for the same reason, the 
selling prices of ships have dropped as low as forty and 
fifty dollars a ton. The Board thus finds itsélf with an 
enormous tonnage of high-priced shipping on its hands, a 
monthly deficit of $16 million, outstanding claims amount- 
ing to some $300 million, and a state of complete collapse 
in the machinery of its organization. In view of this 
pretty state of affairs it hardly seems as if Mr. Lasker 
could possibly exaggerate in his description of the chaos 
which confronts him. 


ALL this looks to us like a good expensive lesson in 
government management, one which might well cause 
such organizations as the American Federation of Labour 
to consider twice before advocating the control of in- 
dustry by government bureaux. One wonders what kind 
of government the Federation in its innocence imagines 
ours to be. Mr. Lasker seems to be trying super-manfully 
to effect a reorganization of the Board’s affairs, but he 
warns the public that they must not expect much improve- 
ment for a year at least. He also announces that he 
expects to engage experts at high salaries to operate the 
Board’s ships. This sounds like good business sense, but 
it is to be hoped the Chairman will level things down a 
bit by getting rid of the monstrous regiment of incompe- 
tents who—also at high salaries—now clutter up the 
Board’s premises, like a multitude of barnacles clinging 
to a ship’s bottom. 
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However, without intending any reflections upon Mr. 
Lasker’s zeal or ability, we should like to remark that the 
only effective way to stop this unconscionable waste is to 
stop it. The board already has authority to sell its ships. 
Even with prices where they are, it would seem wiser to 
get rid of them at a sacrifice than to hold them in hopes 
of a better market, while the people of the United States 
pay for them over and over again at the rate of sixteen 
million dollars’ worth of taxes every month. The end 
most devoutly to be wished is to get rid of the Shipping 
Board lock, stock and barrel; in order to achieve that 
end the people of the United States could well afford to see 
the Board’s ships given away with a copy of Mr. 
Harding’s latest photograph. Then the expensive per- 
sonnel of the Board might be reduced to a minimum 
sufficient to settle its outstanding claims, and the much- 
tried citizenry of this distracted country would be at last 
in a fair way to see the end of a disreputably conducted 
and costly enterprise. 


As the days pass, the papers refer with increasing fre- 
quency to Germany’s plan to forget the war and make 
the Allies pay. Mr. Charles G. Du Bois, President of 
the Western Electric Company, has just returned from 
the Fatherland with the glad news that Germany “seems 
to be in a position to undersell the world on most manu- 
factured articles.’ Mr. Du Bois’s testimony may be 
somewhat biased by a desire on his own part for higher 
tariffs and lower wages in the United States, and yet we 
are inclined to. rate him as an expert witness when he 
compares conditions in Germany, not with those in 
America, but with those in France, England, Belgium, 
and the other countries he has recently visited. A Swiss 
commercial commission which recently completed a study 
of German industry has arrived at a conclusion even 
more extreme than that of Mr. Du Bois. A cable quotes 
the commissioners to the effect that “Germany can pro- 
duce many articles and sell them abroad for half the 
price which Switzerland, for instance, must charge.” We 
are informed, by way of illustration, that a German con- 
cern recently underbid its Swiss competitor fifty per cent, 
in competition for a contract for electrical fixtures to be 
delivered in Italy. 


Tuts sort of thing may increase the popularity of pro- 
tectionism among Germany’s competitors, but it is hard to 
see how tariff-walls around England and France can keep 
German goods out of Russia and China. In his recent 
volume on “The Crisis in Russia,’ Mr. Arthur Ransome 
says that in 1914 Russia had 17,000 locomotives in working 
condition—just enough to keep traffic circulating feebly. 
Last year the number was down to 4,000. With the 
maximum output of pre-war days, it would take Russia 
something like ten years to re-stock her roundhouses. In 
Germany, the Krupps are producing one locomotive a 
day, and the Rhein Metal Fabrik one more. The Russian 
need for goods and the German need for markets have 
prepared the way for the organization, under the new 
trade-agreement, of a “German-Russian Transportation 
Company.” This concern is to act as a purchasing agent, 
as well as a freight-carrier, and, according to report, the 
Soviet Government and the Hamburg-American Line are 
to go fifty-fifty on capital, control and profits. No doubt 
this entertaining item of news will be received with as 
much rejoicing in the Allied capitals as the earlier an- 
nouncement that the Hamburg-American Line will in all 
probability pull up to the level of its pre-war tonnage in 
about three years’ time. 


SINcE protectionism can not effectively plug up the flow 
of German trade, the Allies may have recourse to the 
process of deliberate destruction. Their control of the 
customs in the richest manufacturing district of Western 
Germany gives them the power to draw the fires in the 
factories at any time, and send the workmen home. Such 
an action would perhaps stimulate Allied industry, but 
it would also shut off the outflow of indemnity-payments 


from Germany, which is nothing more nor less than the 
outflow of goods. If the Allies want to give up their 
share of foreign trade in exchange for the indemnity, well 
and good. If not, then the only way they can get the 
indemnity paid is to pay it themselves; and in order to 
do that, they must give themselves as good a chance as 
Germany has now. That is to say, they must withdraw the 
artificial stimulus which any bearable indemnity places 
upon German production, and they must choose between 
allowing Germany to arm, and easing off their own cargo 
of armament. When next year’s wheat sprouts from this 
year’s pancakes, there will be some easier way of 
salvation. 


THE citizens of the Dominican Republic have not yet 
celebrated Independence Day this year, but their actions 
leave no doubt of their desire to do so. A few days ago 
the island witnessed what the Associated Press calls 
“an enormous demonstration” in favour of the with- 
drawal of the American military forces. The people 
asked for nothing more than a return to the conditions 
laid down by the Convention of 1907. This Convention 
imposed what is in effect a protectorate, and yet its terms 
are not so tyrannous as those just published to the natives 
by the American Military Governor. According to the 
new proclamation, the Governor himself is to appoint 
“certain Dominican citizens as representatives of the Re- 
public to negotiate a convention of evacuation.” Not only 
does the United States Government, as one of the parties 
to the proposed convention, name the “representatives” 
of the other party, but it is specified that the representa- 
tives thus named shall agree to a validation of the latest 
loan issued in the name of the Republic by the American 
Military Government, and also to a provision for the ex- 
tension of the powers of the American Receiver-General 
of Customs to the collection and disbursements of other 
revenues of the Republic, if at any time it appears 
that the customs do not fully meet the claims of foreign 
creditors. 


WHEN the American appointees have subscribed to the 
American terms, the Military Governor will call the Con- 
gress to confirm the agreement. That being accomplished, 
he will permit the election of a President, who shall sign 
the convention at the moment of his accession to office. 
If the Dominican people swallow all this, and “a condi- 
tion of peace and good order obtains,” the Military Gov- 
ernment will close up shop, and the forces of the United 
States will be withdrawn—till next time. The Dominicans 
who are shouting for a revision of these terms might 
just as well save their breath; the bond issue referred to 
has already been purchased by two houses in Wall Street, 
and upon the face of each bond there appears the state- 
ment that “with the consent of the United States there 
is secured the acceptance and validation of this bond 
issue by any Government of the Dominican Reupblic as a 
legal, binding and irrevocable obligation of the Dominican 
Republic.” This is excellent—but why, if you please, call 
it a republic? 


REFERRING to Panama’s latest proposals, President Hard- 
ing says that we can worry along for a while without a 
League of American Nations. Probably he is right. If the 
League endorsed the Monroe Doctrine, it would be super- 
fluous. If it did not, it would be iniquitous. So why 
bother? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE PURSUIT OF LIBERTY. 


AT this full-blooded time of year it is customary to 
get out the Declaration of Independence and make it 
the mainspring of reflections upon the American tra- 
dition of liberty. Perhaps just now, when liberty of 
any kind is uncommonly scarce and dear, one is justified 
in putting that tradition under closer scrutiny, for there 
is consolation in the process, Distance lends enchant- 
ment, undoubtedly, to our view of the founding 
fathers. It is easy, especially under the pressure of 
some vagrant emotion, to see them in too high a con- 
trast with the men of “these degenerate days,” to 
imagine them as equipped with a more complete 
philosophy of human freedom and as more disinter- 
estedly disposed to apply it at every available point. 
The probability is, however, that the founding fathers 
were much like ourselves. ‘They were interested in 
one concrete aspect of one mode or form of human 
freedom; their interest was determined, as ours usually 
is, by a mixture of motives, in part idealistic, in part 
quite commonplace.. The one mode of freedom in 
which they were interested was political freedom; the 
one concrete aspect which concerned them was political 
independence of the British Government. In asserting 
their interest, they did what we always do; they re- 
ferred their claim to a set of principles as general as 
possible, justified it by the highest moral sanctions that 
they could muster, and made as little as possible of the 
more commonplace motives which went along with their 
instincts and ideals. The writer of the Declaration ap- 
pears to have been, except for Paine, quite alone in 
his generation as having a fairly complete philosophy 
of freedom. Economic freedom and social freedom 
interested Mr. Jefferson; he knew what they meant 
and believed in them and was willing to trust them. 
He was aware that political freedom, properly so called, 
depends upon and presupposes them; and therefore, 
concerning the one special and limited aspect of political 
freedom which interested his contemporaries, he seems 
largely to have “gone along”’ patiently and effectively, 
as any true social philosopher would do, but steadily 
maintaining the reach of his own interest far and away 
beyond anything that his contemporaries were con- 
sidering. It was a good thing, no doubt, for the 
Colonies to be clear of the British Government, and 
he would accordingly promote it; but to be clear of 
the British Government did not mean real freedom, it 
did not mean even political freedom—and real freedom, 
economic, social and political, was what interested him. 

Let us suppose—the comparison is not quite fair, 
but near enough to be suggestive—let us suppose that 
some enfranchising movement were actually set on foot 
in consequence of the anti-prohibition parade in New 
York on 4 July; suppose the parade were to act, as it 
very conceivably might, as a precipitant for public senti- 
ment all over the country and bring about a reaction 
against the various arrogant usurpations of the Federal 
Government. The result would be effected, one might 
say, by accident. It is sheer and egregious vanity: to 
suppose that in all the length and breadth of that parade 
there will be fifty persons, men or women, who have 
the faintest conception of human liberty as a principle, 
to be applied unconditionally and. under all circum- 
stances, semper, ubique et ab omnibus, wherever human 
beings are to be found. Try questioning a few of 
them and see; you will have a discouraging experience. 
They, like the founding fathers, are interested in and 
moved to action by, one highly special, extremely limited 


and relatively insignificant aspect. of one mode, the 
social mode, of human liberty. Yet, like the founding 
fathers, they will inevitably, if there be any speeches 
made or literature produced, refer their interest to the 
most exalted motives possible. Inevitably they will 
refer it to the principle of liberty, a principle which 
hardly one among them apprehends or would dream 
for a moment of applying uniformly and consistently 
in every relation of life; and the philosopher, the per- 
son who has become civilized to the point of actually 
apprehending this principle as a principle, like Mr. 
Jetterson, will encourage them in so doing and will 
help them in their formulations, even though his own 
concern with their interest is only perfunctory. 

He will do so because this procedure which, super- 
ficially regarded, appears hypocritical, is in reality an 
act of unconscious deference to a sound and true in- 
stinct—an instinct which, however imperfectly under- 
stood, still remains for ever sound and true. ‘‘Free!” 
exclaims the historian Prescott, ““Understand that well, 
it is the deep commandment, dimmer, or clearer, of our 
whole being, to be free. Freedom is the one purpose, 
wisely aimed at or unwisely, of all man’s struggles, 
toilings and sufferings in this earth.” Yes, on reading 
the Declaration of Independence again, on contem- 
plating the anti-prohibition parade, the humane and 
truly civilized spirit has but the one comment which it 
has made ten thousand times before: “How true are 
the instincts of men, how limited and ignorant and 
fantastic are their interpretations of them, how in- 
curable their timidity about following them!” Mr. 
Jefferson formulates a document which declares’ that 
the Creator has endowed human beings with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; and the document is enthusi- 
astically approved by the instinct of men who would 
not trust that instinct far enough to believe that the 
Creator had ever done any such thing or that the 
Creator should ever, in any kind of propriety, have 
dreamed of doing it. The anti-prohibition parade 
makes its appeal to the universal and indefeasible in- 
stinct of human liberty; and almost certainly, not a 
corporal’s guard among all the paraders would trust 
that instinct perhaps literally beyond the end of his 
nose, or has any but the most ludicrous and incompetent 
interpretation to put upon it. Yet the certain fact is 
that the instinct itself is indefeasible; and in this the 
humane and truly civilized spirit finds an assured 
ground of faith and hope. Very gradually but surely 
does its popular interpretation enlarge; and every en- 
franchising movement, in its degree, contributes to that 
enlargement. The Declaration contributed—in its de- 
gree and after its kind, but it contributed. So, after 
its kind, does the parade contribute; and the truly 
civilized spirit which thinks in terms of centuries for 
the popular fulfilment of its interpretation of liberty, 
takes note of each contribution, appraises it disinter- 
estedly, and looks forward, not backward, in its quest 
of a golden age. 


FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 


M. Francis Deratsr, in the Paris Progrés Civique, 
throws considerable light on the off-stage portions of 
the London Conference on Reparations and on the 
events which preceded the conference and moulded its 
action; and incidentally he offers an excellent illustra- 
tion of the close connexion between Governments and 
high finance. M. Delaisi describes the plans of the 
Stinnes interests in Germany and the Loucheur interests 
in France to co-operate in the restoration of the devas- 
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tated districts, the Stinnes interests to exchange coking 
coal from the Ruhr district for French ores from Lor- 
raine. This move towards a rapprochement between 
French and German interests appears to have been dis- 
pleasing to the British financial group, and their ap- 
prehension was not lessened when a group of British 
bankers who had combined for the financial restoration 
of Austria and the other Danube States found certain 
French interests already in the field, just as Lord 
Kitchener once found Colonel Marchand encamped at 
Fashoda. 

In order to break up the threatening collaboration of 
the German and French groups, the British combina- 
tion promptly approached the Loucheur group with a 
handsome offer of participation in its enterprises. M. 
Loucheur thereupon offered to the Paris Conference a 
proposition for the restoration of Austria by a company 
composed equally of English, French, Italian and 
American interests. At this, the Stinnes group, seeing 
their prospect of collaboration with the Loucheur group 
in ruins, proceeded to acquire 250,000 shares in the 
Styrian iron-mining company (the Alpine Montange- 
sellschaft) and also a couple of Austrian metallurgical 
factories, and contracted to deliver to the Styrian com- 
pany 1200 tons of coke a day from the Ruhr mines. 
After that, M. Delaisi points out, it was useless for the 
Germans to make any proposals whatever at the Lon- 
don Conference. The “enforcement of the sanctions” 
on some pretext or other was a foregone conclusion. 
The Ruhr ports were occupied not because Germany 
had failed to meet her obligations, but because the 
Stinnes interests must, at all costs, be kept out of 
Austria, and the occupation enabled the Allies to cut 
off the promised shipments of coke to the Styrian mine. 
Meanwhile, M. Loucheur proceeded with his plans for 
the restoration of Austria, and on 12 March that 
country accepted Allied control of its finances, thus 
putting the desired end to any prospect of German par- 
ticipation in its recovery. 

Thus, merely in order that one group of financial 
interests might get another group out of its way, the 
people of Germany have been forced to submit to the 
deep indignity of a further occupation of their country, 
and the people of the Allied countries have been loaded 
with new financial burdens through a military expedi- 
tion which could not possibly profit them anything. It 
is costing the people of the Allied countries a good deal 
of money, in one way or another,: for the financial 
groups of those countries to profiteer in the economic 
restoration of Europe; and the worst of it is, that the 
financiers seem in a fair way to be the only people 
who will benefit very much by the restoration. Plainly 
enough, the eager competition for the task of putting 
Austria on its feet has its motive not in any generous 
desire to help the starving people of Austria, but in the 
lust to secure the profitable financial control of a well- 
equipped industrial nation. In other words, the finan- 
cial groups see an excellent chance to exploit the 
Austrian workers at the expense of the workers in 
other countries, who will inevitably suffer from being 
brought into competition with underpaid Austrian 
labour. Truly your banker is your only real inter- 
nationalist ! 

There should be considerable educative value for the 
workers of all countries in these recent revelations of 
the banking interests’ scramble for illicit gain at the 
expense of the European populations. Who will dare 
to say now that the war was not fought on behalf of 
privileged interests? Labour in every country sup- 
ported the struggle while privilege battened on it. Now 
labour is getting the reward of its patriotic effort in the 


reality of starvation-wages and widespread unemploy- 
ment and the prospect of worse to come, with privi- 
lege waxing fat out of labour’s want and suffering. If 
labour is at all susceptible to the lessons of experience 
it might be expected to balk at the next war which it 
is asked to subscribe to at its own inevitable expense. 
If the workers have learned their lesson, there will be 
no war; if they have not, then they may confidently 
expect to fight the next war and pay its whole cost 
many times over, just as they are paying for the late 
war, in high-living costs, low wages, unemployment, 
and immeasurable suffering. 


THE APPEAL ‘TO. REASON. 


THoseE who believe in taboos have always a final appeal 
—the appeal to reason. When conscience fails, or when 
the social sanctions fail, then the final argument with 
those who would remonstrate with a man on the ‘evil 
of his ways is to call his conduct irrational and im- 
pulsive. Proverbs that recommend the counting of a 
hundred before you strike a blow, or of looking before 
you leap, or of waiting a day before you mail a love 
letter, clutter every language. They are often counter- 
balanced, to be sure, with other proverbs to the effect 
that he who hesitates is lost, but, after all, even to 
hesitate implies at least some previous consideration of 
the different possibilities of action. In general, second 
thoughts are considered to be of better quality than 
first, and deliberation is preferred to impulse, and to 
act under the dictates of reason is regarded as nobler 
than to act under the urge of emotion. In fact, the 
reason is usually conceived of as the harness which 
curbs the wild horses of desire. Not merely is it sup- 
posed, when exercised alone, to lead to better conduct, 
but it can also be used as a positive check upon bad 
conduct. Use your head, don’t trust your feelings— 
this is the ultimate advice of the realistic positivist. 

This fashion of separating the reason and the emo- 
tions into two separate and even hostile camps rests 
on an unfortunate misconception, a misconception 
which is partly the result of a hang-over of the old 
Puritan sense of sin in all natural desires, and partly 
the result of the older facultative psychology, which 
dies so hard in spite of all that our contemporary sap- 
pers and bomb-throwers are doing to destroy it. More- 
over, this division between reason and emotion has be- 
come more or less fixed in modern popular thought 
because of the obscurity of language and the meagre- 
ness of terms available for allocating the elusive con- 
cepts that are involved. 


In the first place, let us for the moment abandon 
the word “reason” and fasten attention upon the dis- 
position “to think,’ which needs no argument to be 
realized as being on the same natural plane as the dis- 
position to love, to get angry, or to be ambitious. Intro- 
spectively, when we try to become aware of the flow 
of consciousness accompanying the exercise of thinking, 
we find emotional states varying in intensity from the 
vague reverie of a shepherd lying on his back in hill 
grass on a summer’s day and idly watching the passing 
of the fleecy clouds, to the alternate exasperation and 
exaltation of “the sense of the problem” in closer in- 
tellectual effort. Externally, watched from the outside, 
the bodily movements accompanying the exercise of 
this disposition to think may vary from seeming relaxed 
repose to subtle flexings of many muscular and nervous 
aggregates. In a word, both the introspective and the 
behavioristic characteristics of the disposition to think 
do not vary in quality or essential kind from any other 
disposition. The introspective or “emotional” side of 
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reason is, in a word, in the same family as the intro- 
spective or “emotional” side of beauty or love or vision 
or tactile sensations. We are dealing with essentially 
the same type of phenomena. 

When we strongly indulge in the disposition to think, 
we commonly say that we are exercising “the reason”; 
when we strongly indulge in the dispositions to love 
or hate or get angry, we commonly say that we are 
exercising “the emotions.” The contrast is unreal; in 
both cases emotional states accompany indulgence, and 
the older philosophers might speak of the intellectual 
love of God in perfect sincerity and with perfect cor- 
rectness. It was not a paradox, but—for them at all 
events, since all emotions are personal—a fact. What 
has separated the disposition to think from the other 
dispositions has been the fact that the bodily actions 
accompanying it have been quiet and almost imper- 
ceptible, whereas in the case of the latter they have 
been striking and often picturesque. 

The advantages of this different method of approach 
are at once obvious when we come to the so-called in- 
strumental theory of ideas, which phrase now takes on 
the precise significance that would be embodied in the 
phrase, the instrumental theory of love. The purposive 
character of all dispositions—how else, biologically, 
could they have arisen and endured ?—is indisputable. 
But no one should say that because the disposition to 
love, implanted in all of us, leads to the procreation of 
the race, that the exercise of that disposition had only 
that single teleological value. On the contrary, all 
human experience and much of our recorded literature 
are violent refutations of such a statement—to love has 
intrinsic values, gracious feeling-tones, emotional fine- 
nesses worthy of existence by themselves and without 

‘reference to any ultimate end. 

So, too, with the disposition to think—it has its 
purposive and its intrinsic aspect. The exercise of this 
disposition is increasingly necessary in a complex world 
where even native and acquired intelligence is no 
guarantee against disaster; ideas do have an adjustive 
function. But equally the exercise of the disposition 
has its emotional overtones and its own inner values, as 
incommunicable as are the feelings of a person in love. 
The satisfaction of curiosity, the quench of the meta- 
physical thirst in all of us, the glow of triumph at a 
problem that has been thought through, the thrill of 
contemplation not harnessed to immediate or practical 
ends—these are emotional satisfactions as real and as 
vivid as any experienced by the dam with her cubs in 
the dark domesticity of the cave. Thus, intellectual 
values have a genuine sensuous element, albeit finer, 
more complicated, and subtler than the grosser satis- 
factions that are vouchsafed to brutes. Indeed, in the 
higher reaches of the imagination, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between intellectual and esthetic gratification, 
for both seem to begin in the pleasure of recognition. 

At all events, this putting of the disposition to think 
on the same naturalistic plane as other dispositions does 
away completely with the false antagonism between 
reason and emotion. Who can not remember a period 
of adolescence when one pictured oneself as a cold and 
implacable intellect—a period often coinciding with a 
reading of “Sherlock Holmes”—one who could not be 
touched by mere human emotions, a quiet, pipe-smoking 
giant of intellect, capable of solving the most baffling 
mystery merely by reasoning for ten minutes over the 
significance of a finger print? Then, later, when our 
first cub love turned out badly, did we not boldly 
determine henceforth to devote ourselves to a life of 
rigorous thought, putting behind us the sentimentalities 
and the beguilements of mere emotion? These were, 


of course, childish vanities, but they persist in curious 
forms even in adults, often to the serious derangement 
of what might otherwise be a normal and happy life. 
Thus, the concept of the “reason” as being eternally at 
war with the distracting and misleading ‘‘emotions” be- 
comes a singularly unfortunate one. It is not only that 
it is actually false to the facts, but it robs the life of 
reason, of colour and vibrancy and warm adventure. 
The reason becomes cold, impartial, critical, distant. 

That is a poor fashion in which to treat youth. The 
Greek maxim of moderation included moderation in the 
exercise of the disposition to think. The dehumanizing 
effects of excessive ratiocination were recognized, ex- 
actly as the dehumanizing effects of the entire lack of 
it. For thought itself was believed to be not merely 
useful, but, as Rabelais says of laughter, proper to the 
man. It was associated with pleasant companions, the 
cool bowers of the Academy, walks along the olive-lined 
ways. The life of reason in those days was no mere 
cold asceticism in a monk’s cell—the ancients knew it 
might have a passion and humour of its own beside 
which the other and more highly sung passions might 
seem as evanescent as vapour. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS— 


Tuer: is a kind of optimism, typified by Dr. Pangloss, 
or more familiarly perhaps by our little friend Polly- 
anna, which consists in steadfastly refusing to counten- 
ance anything unpleasant. It desires to deceive itself 
and to be deceived, and amounts to little if anything 
more than mere levity. There is another sort which 
consists in recognizing the self-preserving instinct in 
humanity and putting one’s trust in it. One can get 
a rational peace of mind, very different from that in- 
duced by dwelling in a fool’s paradise, by considering 
the obscure and roundabout ways in which this instinct 
works; and one can then face the unpleasant or diffi- 
cult facts of life without dismay, and put them in their 
proper perspective. [For example, if one looks at the 
surface of things, the progress of civilization in this 
country seems decidedly in a bad way. Public affairs 
could hardly be in a worse state; a higher premium 
could hardly be put upon ignorance and viciousness 
than that which the conditions of our public life afford. 
Again, nothing could be more depressing, nothing more 
uncivilized, than the ideals of commerce and industry 
which the war left predominant among us. There is 
no doubt about this. That being the case, then, it is 
possible to take one of three attitudes in the premises. 
One can close one’s eyes, and be a mere fool; one can 
keep them fixed so closely upon these discouraging 
appearances as to see nothing else, and become despond- 
ent and impotent, a mere complainer; or one may 
frankly recognize these evil conditions, freely admit 
and discuss them, and at the same time assure oneself 
of the ultimate triumph of the self-preserving instinct 
in humanity, by observing the directions in which it is 
even now at work. 

These reflections were set going by a perusal of 
Musical America’s excellent annual, which is in large 
part made up of a list of the local musical activities in 
the United States. Presumably this list is not com- 
plete, by any means; but as it is, we were astonished 
at its length. It covers more than one hundred large 
octavo pages, printed closely in very fine type. When 
one looks over this list and considers what it represents 
and considers further what a powerful instrument for 
civilization music is, one gains (if one has not gained 
it through similar observations already) a new sense 
of the ultimate power and purpose of American life. 
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The. Greeks were wise in regard to the educative 
value of music. In the “Timzus” and the “Laws” 
Socrates takes high ground in saying that music is a 
gift of the gods to men and was never intended, “as 
the many foolishly and blasphemously suppose,” merely 
to give an idle pleasure. He also traces most sug- 
gestively the connexion—which the modernists might 
not thank him for doing—between licence in music and 
anarchy in the State. In the “Republic” too, he makes 
the following observation which can not be too care- 
fully pondered when one has finished the perusal of 
Musical America’s list: 

Musical training is a more potent instrument than any 
other, because rhythm and harmony find their way into the 
inward places of the soul, on which they mightily fasten; 
imparting grace, and making the soul of him who is rightly 
educated graceful, of him who is ill-educated ungraceful: and 
also because he who has received this true education of the 
inner being will most shrewdly perceive omissions or faults in 
art and nature, and with a true taste. While he praises the 
good and rejoices over it and receives it into his soul, and 
becomes noble and good, he will justly blame and hate the 
bad, now in the days of his youth, even before he is able to 
know the reason why; and when reason comes, he will recognize 
and salute the friend with whom his education has made him 
long familiar. 

Could anything be better, or more accurately de- 
scribe the development of a truly civilized human 
being? Well, then, is it not an interesting evidence of 
the self-preserving instinct in humanity that this edu- 
cational influence is operating throughout the country 
to the extent indicated by Musical America’s list, and 
especially that its acceptance is spontaneous, popular 
and unsubsidized? Before the war, European Govern- 
ments like those of France, Austria and Hungary spent 
nearly half a million dollars yearly in support of music, 
aside from extensive municipal and local subsidies; 
while the United States Government, nor any of the 
State Governments, ever made any appropriation for 
the purpose? The development of music in this country 
has been a popular development, carried on in obedi- 
ence to the imperious and ineradicable instinct which, in 
spite of every obstacle thrown in its way, keeps human 
beings tending towards a truly civilized life. 

The list compiled by Musical America is merely one 
of the unconsidered bits of testimony that come to 
one’s notice in the course of more or less indiscriminate 
browsing over the cultural field of the country. One 
may not make too much of it. The thing is merely to 
keep an eye out for such evidences, to understand 
them and appraise them properly, and to notice how 
considerable an aggregate they make up. In their to- 
tality they determine the point of view taken by the 
truly civilized man when he surveys our society. The 
civilized man is aware that it is by the power of spirit- 
ual activity alone, “by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God,” that the sons of men really live, 
and that in spite of all our blundering and vicious 
social arrangements this activity will persist, because 
the self-preserving instinct of the race demands it. 
Therefore the truly civilized man is saved from de- 
spondency on the one hand; and on the other, from 
the naive and fatuous optimism of the ostrich. He is 
not tempted to exaggerate any of the phenomena of 
our civilization through an exclusive preoccupation with 
its faults or with its excellences. He desires neither 
to praise nor blame the world about him, but rather to 
understand it. He sees that art, music, literature, 
science and all forms of spiritual activity would thrive 
better in a free society, and that the way to establish 
a free society is not by revolution or propaganda, but 
by civilizing ourselves into a desire for it. He sees 
that the way to abolish hindrances to freedom is to 
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civilize them out of existence—to do with privilege 
and politics just as we have done with typhus and 
Asiatic cholera. Therefore he keeps pointing out the 
relation between economic freedom and social freedom, 
and the relation that spiritual activity bears to both; 
and he keeps presenting the idea of freedom as some- 
thing lovely, desirable and beneficent, rather than as 
a matter of mere abstract right. For him, neither 
optimism nor pessimism has any place. He is con- 
cerned only, in Plato’s phrase, with seeing things as 
they are and appraising them as they stand, and with 
encouraging as many others as possible to do likewise; 
and this seems, in our judgment, the best service, 
especially at this time, that anyone can give to the 
cause of civilization. 


ELECTION EVE AT CAMORUCO. 


(Authorized translation by Isaac Goldberg, from the latest 
revised edition of “Dramas Minimos.’) 


Tue hamlet of Camoruco stands at one of the gateways to 
the Plains. The wagon-road cuts the little settlement squarely 
and neatly in two, like the parting of a dandy’s hair. Stretched 
out upon the savanna, the village consists of two rows of 
houses which stand in a file along the edge of the road, and 
seem to peer furtively upon the passer-by. They look like 
a double row of sparrows upon two parallel telegraph wires. 
Close by flows the Guarico, an abundant stream that irrigates 
the pampas, and in whose sands slumbers the skate-fish and 
on whose banks, with half-open jaws, the lazy alligators take 
their noonday rest. 

It was election time; a governor of the Department was to 
be chosen. For certain political reasons the interest of an 
appreciable part of the Republic was centred upon the contest. 
El Faro (The Lighthouse), a backwoods sheet which had been 
established for the occasion, declared in its opening number: 
“Perhaps for the first time in Camoruco, the elections will 
cease to be the work of a group of petty politicians, mere 
vote-manufacturers; perhaps for the first time in Camoruco 
the elective fabric will be woven by the unsullied hands of 
the people.” 

The number of candidates had dwindled to two. On the eve 
of the election the local bosses, wealthy cattle-breeders of the 
district, brought into the neighbouring town, which served as 
a business centre for the shacks of the outlying settlements, 
herds of peons, submissive farm hands, good, simple, plains- 
men, ignorant of everything, even of what they were to do in 
the next day’s election; for these peons, rounded up like cattle, 
were the citizens, that is to say, the voters, The apparel of 
most of them consisted of drill trousers and striped shirts; 
on their feet, hempen sandals; on their heads, the high- 
crowned, wide-brimmed sombrero, or the saffron-coloured 
“pelo de guama”’; around their waists, slung diagonally like 
a baldric, the red and blue sash; in their right hands, like a 
cane, they carried the peasant weapon, the ever-present 
machete. A goodly number of these simple citizens were of 
medium height, muscular, bronzed by the sun and by their 
mixed blood, and recalled the classic plainsmen of Apure 
and Arauca, those terrible centaurs of General Paez, in the 
armies of Bolivar, those mighty warriors who captured the 
Spanish war-vessels on horseback, at the point of the lance, 
and of whom a hundred and fifty attacked six thousand of 
Morillo’s soldiers, as in the Queseras del Medio—those heroes 
of the pampas who live in history, on canvas, in ballads, in 
epic, and above all, in the popular imagination. 

The parties concerned in the election, like the candidates, 
were two. The efforts of the party-leaders were directed 
towards gathering together the largest possible number of 
men. Each faction in Camoruco was quartered in its own 
district; one to the north, the other to the south of the vil- 
lage. As new groups of peons continued to arrive, the bosses 
of each side would spy upon each other to see how many voters 
were being added to their rival’s forces. ‘See here,” they 
would say to some trusted farm hand, “go and take a look 
at those dunderheads.” Meanwhile party-hacks were going 
from group to group, explaining the procedure of the mor- 
row’s election. But despite all explanations, the simple rustics 
displayed a certain suspiciousness. Many believed that plans 
for an armed uprising were afoot. In one of the groups, par- 
ticularly, a feeling of mistrust grew apace. Wild talk arose. 
“Elections!” scoffed one vaquero, as chubby and brown as 
a sausage. “Before long we'll be hearing Pum! Pum!—and 
then, ho, for stabbing hides!” 
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To this bit of grim humour in the face of possible tragedy 
another vaquero added: “Yes. Soon we'll be hearing ‘Two 
shots, boys, then out with your machetes’ ” 

This was a slogan familiar to everybody, and many smiled 
bitterly at the memories it awoke. “Two shots, boys, then out 
with your machetes.” This was the cry of the revolutionary 
officers in time of battle, for, lacking ammunition as they gen- 
erally did, the method of the rebels was to fire one or two 
rounds and then charge upon the enemy battalions with their 
naked blades. The government mausers, however, would always 
wreak swift vengeance and in a few minutes the battlefield 
would be heaped with the corpses of the insurgents. But the 
few who succeeded in reaching the soldiers alive would 
avenge their fallen comrades, for in a hand to hand struggle 
a heavy gun is a hindrance rather than a help and against the 
furious machete neither the bayonet nor anything else can 
avail. One must then choose between death or flight. 

“What I don’t like about all this business,” declared one 
of the peons, “is that they don’t tell a fellow the truth. If 
we're going to war, let’s go; but let them not hide it from us.” 

All agreed that the complaint was justified. If they knew 
the truth they could at least bid farewell to their wives, their 
children, their mothers. 

“They take us for hens.” 

“No, not for hens, but for chattering magpies.” 

“That's right. They’re not afraid that we'll run off into 
hiding like so many hens or women, but that we’ll squeal on 
them, that we’ll betray the uprising and inform the commis- 
sary or the magistrate.” 

Then an old, experienced mulatto with a greyish head and a 
forehead marked by a deep scar, began to quell the dissen- 
sion. “That’s the way those things are done, boys. In 92, 
when we started a revolt in El Totum under General Cras- 
po...” and he plunged into his memories of army life. They 
all listened to him with pleasure, for the old plainsman, in his 
way and for his kind, was a true cawseur. As he was talking, 
one of the party-leaders called from a distance to the talk- 
ative old fellow. “Hey, Ramon, old boy!” 

Old Ramén, before answering, tried to finish his tale by 
cutting it short. But the boss called again: “Ramén old boy, 
come here!” for he wanted old Ramén to give “the boys” to 
understand, and to understand himself, that the events of the 
morrow had nothing to do with warfare, but only with elect- 
ing a president of the Department. 

Evening began to fall. Darkness drew its curtains of 
funereal velvet across the verdant plain, across the road, here 
yellow and there spotted with red patches; across the radiant 
azure of the heavens. The sounds of night began to be heard: 
the rustling of the breeze, the lowing of cattle, the shrilling of 
grasshoppers, the croaking of frogs. The wakening stars 
pierced the first shadows and descended to bathe their luminous 
eyes in the (Guarico, and as it mirrored their gold the river 
flowed gently onward in the night, like a golden Pactolus. 
Eight o’clock strikes. Camoruco is going to sleep, for the 
little hamlet arises with the dawn; and it closes its eyes when 
the stars begin to open theirs. Only from the headquarters of 
the two political factions there continues to be heard now the 
strumming of a guitar, now the plaint of a native song. Bottles 
have been circulating freely during the afternoon, and that 
restlessness, that wailing of the guitar and the lamentation of 
that song are only the result of the brandy of the plains which, 
when it does not make for ferocity, makes for melancholy 
and when it does not shed blood, sheds tears. The strains 
ofa ballad rise in the air: 

Two kisses my poor soul treasures, 
That never shall part from me: 


The last that I gave my mother, 
And the first that I gave to thee. 


On the door that leads to the prison 

Is written in coal this verse: 

’Tis here that the good man turns bad man, 
And the bad man is changed to worse. 

Presently one of the party-leaders appears before the circle 
from which the song is rising. “How about some one to 
go and take a look at what’s doing yonder?” he suggests. 
“Yonder” meant the other faction. A thousand voices seemed 
to reply: st igh 1 ae (ud 

The man chosen for the errand was a wvaquero of some 
twenty years, dark, robust, beardless, with tiny eyes as black 
as two paraperas. As he rose to go on his errand, the unsuc- 
cessful volunteers began to taunt him: “How can they send 
that cow?” “Be sure to cry out loud, now, when you want 
us to come to your help.” “Here’s a woman to go along and 
keep you company.” 

The boss intervened. ‘Peace, gentlemen, peace; and every- 
body to bed. To-morrow we'll conquer the enemy.” But de- 
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spite the presence of his leader the chosen man retorted with 
three or four coarse gibes and left. As he stalked along the 
road he thought: “What do those scoundrels imagine? That 
we'll conquer the enemy to-morrow? I wish the row broke out 
to-night! They think I’m afraid. J oughtn’t to have listened 
to them. The beasts!” 

The road was deserted. Everything was veiled in shadow. 
A fine drizzle began to fall. As the youth walked meditatively 
along there came to his ears from afar, on the rainy wings 
of the breeze, snatches of music. Those of the other party 
were having a good time, too. The young plainsman thought 
again of his companions’ jests, and growled: “The beasts!” 

Suddenly it seemed to him that he could dimly make out a 
form in the darkness and he placed himself on guard. The 
form was approaching from the opposite direction. As it 
came near, the youth recognized an old man belonging to the 
hostile faction. “Where are you going, old man?” 

“Taking the fresh air hereabouts.” 

“Taking the fresh air! You’re a spy!; and you're out to 
spy on us!” 

“Spy? So is your mother, you scamp!” 

There were no more words. The machetes cleaved the dark- 
ness and the old man was stretched in the mire, under the rain, 
dying like a dog, his head split in two. 

The youth ran off at once to his leader and not without a 
certain boastfulness told, in the presence of all, just what had 


‘occurred. 


“Kill an old man!” jeered one of the group. “Why not an 
old woman?” 

The leader sternly rebuked the young plainsman. “You have 
committed a crime, a needless crime. You'll be pursued. I can 
do nothing for you. Quick! Off to the mountains!” 

The boy was perplexed. What? Flee to the mountains, run 
away like a wild animal? Then it was true that this was a 
crime? But—the devil! wasn’t that old man one of the 
enemy ? 

“Be off, friend. I'll bring the news to your ranch.” 

The youth vanished into the gloom amid the thin drizzle... . 

His flight betrayed him... . 4 At last, wearied of his wan- 
dering, hazardous existence, he delivered himself up “to jus- 
tice.” . . . The morning when they sentenced him, when he 
found himself condemned without hope of reprieve to the 
penal settlement, the poor fellow burst into tears before the 
court, sobbing: “But weren’t we supposed to conquer them? 
Weren’t they our enemies?” 


R. BLANco-FoMBONA. 


CHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOK. 


A CLEVER man loves learning but is a fool at teaching. 


THE sermons of priests, archimandrites, and bishops are 
wonderfully like one another. 


ONE remembers the arguments about the brotherhood of 
man, public good, and work for the people, but really 
there were no stich arguments, one only drank at the 
University. They write: “One feels ashamed of the men 
with university degrees who once fought for human 
nights and freedom of religion and conscience’’—but they 
never fought. 


Every day after dinner the husband threatens his wife 
that he will become a monk, and the wife cries. 


HussBanp and wife have lived together and quarrelled for 
eighteen years. At last he makes a confession, which was 
in fact untrue, of having been false to her, and they part 
to his great pleasure and to the wrath of the whole town. 


A USELESS thing, an album with forgotten, uninteresting 
photographs, lies in the corner on a chair; it has been 
lying there for the last twenty years and no one makes 
up his mind to throw it away. 


N. tells how forty years ago X., a wonderful and ex- 
traordinary man, had saved the lives of five people, and 
N. feels it strange that every one listened with indiffer- 
ence, that the history of X. is already forgotten, 
uninteresting. 


THE squire feeds his pigeons, canaries, and fowls on 
pepper, acids and all kinds of rubbish in order that the 
birds may change their colour—and that is his sole occu- 
pation: he boasts of it to every visitor. 


—— 
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Maw will only become better when you make him see 
what he is like. 


THEY invited a famous singer to recite the Acts of the 
Apostles at the wedding; he recited it, but they have not 
paid him his fee. 


A soLiciror lends money at a high rate of interest, and 
justifies himself because he is leaving everything to the 
University of Moscow. 


THE squire N. always quarrels with his neighbours who 
are Molokans [a religious sect]; he goes to court, abuses 
and curses them; but when at last they leave, he feels 
there is an empty place; he ages rapidly and pines away. 


Wit N. and his wife there lives the wife’s brother, a 
lachrymose young man who at one time steals, at another 
tells lies, at another attempts suicide. N. and his wife do 
not know what to do, they are afraid to turn him out 
because he might kill himself; they would like to turn 
him out, but they do not know how to manage it. For 
forging a bill he gets into prison, and N. and his wife feel 
that they are to blame; they cry, grieve. She died from 
grief; he too died some time later and everything was left 
to the brother who squandered it and got into prison 
again. 


Suppose I had to marry a woman and live in her house. 
I would run away in two days, but a woman gets used so 
quickly to her husband’s house, as though she had been 
born there. 


Tue little town of Torjok. A sitting of the town council. 
Subject, the raising of the rates. Decision: to invite the 
Pope to settle down in Torjok—to choose it as his 
residence. 


S.’s logic: I am for religious toleration, but against re- 
ligious freedom: one can not allow what is not in the 
strict sense orthodox. 


Poetry and works of art contain not what is needed but 
what people desire; they do not go further than the crowd 
and they express only what the best in the crowd desire. 


A LITTLE man is very cautious; he sends even letters of 
congratulation by registered post in order to get a receipt. 


Russia is an enormous plain across which wander mis- 
chievous men. 


Ir you are politically sound, that is enough for you to be 
considered a perfectly satisfactory citizen; the same thing 
with radicals, to be politically unsound is enough, every- 
thing else will be ignored. 


A MAN who when he fails opens his eyes wide. 


A Councittor of State, a respectable man; it suddenly 
comes out that he has secretly kept a brothel. 


N. has written a good play; no one praises him or is 
pleased; they all say: “We'll see what you write next.” 


How intolerable people are sometimes who are happy and 
successful in everything. 


In the great house is a fine library which is talked about 
but is never used; they give you watery coffee which you 
can not drink; the garden is fasteless with no flowers in 
it—and they pretend that all this is something Tolstoyan. 


Wuen the locust was a plague, I wrote against the locust 
and enchanted every one; I was rich and famous; but now, 
when the locust has long ago disappeared and is forgotten, 
I am merged in the crowd, forgotten, and not wanted. 


EverywHere on the estate are notices: “Trespassers will 
be prosecuted,” “Keep off the flowers,” etc. 


He learned Swedish in order to study Ibsen, spent a lot 
of time and trouble, and suddenly realized that Ibsen is 
not important; he could not conceive what use he could 
now make of the Swedish language. 


Tuey begin gossiping that N. is living with Z.; little by 
little an atmosphere is created in which a liaison of N. 
and Z. becomes inevitable. 


Man is what he believes. 


N. is angry with his wife, who is an actress, and without 
her knowledge gets abusive criticisms published about her 
in the newspapers. 


He left everything to charity, so that nothing should go 
to his relations and children, whom he hated. 


He was a rationalist, but he had to confess that he liked 
the ringing of church-bells. 
(To be continued) 


THE MYTH OF A GUILTY NATION: I. 


THE present course of events in Europe is impress- 
ing on us once more the truth that military victory if 
it is to stand must also be demonstrably a victory for 
justice. For in the long run, victory must appeal to 
the sense of justice in the conquered no less than in 
the conquerors. There is no way of getting around 
this. Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton is right when he says 
that if the South had not finally accepted the outcome 
of the Civil War as being on the whole just, Lincoln 
would have been wrong in trying to preserve the 
Union, which is only another way of expressing 
Lincoln’s own homely saying that nothing is ever really 
settled until it is settled right. The present condition 
of Europe is largely due to the fact that the official 
peace-makers have not taken into their reckoning the 
German people’s sense of justice. Their mistake—it 
was also Mr. Wilson’s great mistake—was in acting 
as though governments and not peoples were the only 
things that count: as though popular instincts and 
sentiments are only a sort of inconsiderable appendage 
to governments and need not be regarded. The terms 
of the peace treaty plainly reflect this mistake. That 
is the reason why the treaty is to-day inoperative and 
worthless. That is why the governments of Europe 
are confronted with the inescapable alternative: they 
can either tear up the treaty and replace it by an 
understanding based on justice, or they can stick to 
the treaty and by so doing bring bankruptcy and revo- 
lution to the whole continent. 

That is the situation; and it is a situation in which 
the people of the United States have an interest to 
preserve—the simple primary interest of a creditor, 
and the interest of a trader who needs a large and 
stable market. It is idle to suppose that American 
business can prosper so long as Europe remains in a 
condition of instability and insolvency. Our business 
is adjusted to the scale of a solvent Europe, and it can 
not be readjusted without loss. Moreover, the Amer- 
ican people are tired of the war. They hate to think 
about it or of anything connected with it. That atti- 
tude is natural enough but it is an impossible one. 
Until certain matters connected with the war are reso- 
lutely faced and settled, Europe can not, be recon- 
structed; and the United States can not be prosperous. 
The present stagnant condition of the trade and in- 
dustry of this country is enough to show that a smal] 
amount of thought about the cause of the present 
break-down would be a good investment. No stroke 
of luck will change the state of our domestic trans- 
portation, of our shipping and basic industries; nor 
lighten the pressure of unemployment. The only 
thing that can better our own situation is the resump- 
tion of normal economic life in Europe; and this can 
be done only through a thorough reconsideration of the 
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injustices that have been put upon the German people 
by the conditions of the armistice and the peace treaty. 

Of these injustices, the greatest, because it is 
primary to all others, is the imputation of Germany’s 
sole responsibility for the war. The German people 
will never endure that imputation; they should never 
be expected to endure it. Nothing can really be 
settled until that whole question is openly and can- 
didly examined, and an understanding established that 
is based on facts instead of on official misrepresenta- 
tions. Authoritative spokesmen for the German peo- 
ple have expressed the willingness of the whole nation 
to accept its share of responsibility for bringing on 
the war. All that can be rightfully laid at the door 
of the German people they have promised shall be 
acknowledged and atoned for. They have already 
admitted a joint responsibility; and the terms of that 
responsibility are fortunately quite clearly determin- 
able from the evidence in hand, but they will never 
give their assent to the myth upon which the peace- 
terms were framed and put into force—the myth of a 
deliberate plot against the peace of the world, organ- 
ized by a single criminal nation. 

Here, then, is where the interest of the people of 
the United States comes in, being as we are, vitally 
interested in the economic re-establishment of Europe, 
for Europe, as we are beginning to see, can not be 
settled upon the present terms of peace and these 
terms can not be changed without first vacating the 
legend of Germany’s sole responsibility. This legend 
must be re-examined in the light of evidence that the 
Governments have done their best either to ignore or 
suppress. Hence the American people will find that 
the way to prosperity lies through a searching and 
honest examination of this great myth of a brigand- 
nation, plotting in solitude to achieve the mastery of 
the world by fire and sword. 

The way that leads to the discovery of the truth is 
not, however, an easy one to find or to follow, for 
nearly every reputation of any consequence in this 
country, political, clerical, academic and journalistic, is 
committed to the validity of this legend. How many 
of our politicians are there whose reputations are not 
bound up inextricably with this legend of a German 
plot? How many of our newspaper-editors managed 
to preserve detachment enough under the pressure of 
war-propaganda to be able to come forward to-day and 
say that the question of responsibility for the war 
should be re-opened? How can the pro-war liberals 
and ex-pacifists ask for such an inquest when they 
were all swept off their feet by the specious plea that 
this war was a different war from all other wars in 
the history of mankind? What can our ministers of 
religion say after the unreserved endorsement that 
they put upon the sanctity of the Allied cause? What 
can our educators say, after having served so diligently 
the ends of the government-propagandists? From our 
journalists and men of letters what can we expect— 
after all their rodomontade about Potsdam and the 
Potsdam gang, how could we expect Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, for instance, to face the fact that the portentous 
Potsdam meeting of the Crown Council on 5 July, 1914, 
never took place at all? There is no use of trying to 
put a breaking-strain upon human nature, or, on the 
other hand, of assuming a pharisaic attitude towards 
its simplest and commonest frailties. It is best, under 
the circumstances, merely to understand that on this 
question every institutional voice in the United States 
is tongue-tied. Press, pulpit, schools and universities, 
charities and foundations, forums, all are silent; and 
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to expect them to break their silence is to expect more 
than the pride of opinion in average human nature 
can stomach. 

In examining the evidence let us first take Mr. 
Lloyd George’s own statement of the legend. Except 
in one particular, it presents the case against Ger- 
many quite as it had been accepted and rehearsed by 
nearly every responsible person in the United States. 
On 4 August, 1917—after America’s entry into the 
war—the British Premier said: 

What are we fighting for? To defeat the most dangerous 
conspiracy ever plotted against the liberty of nations; care- 


fully, skilfully, insidiously, clandestinely planned in every de- 
tail, with ruthless, cynical determination. 


Except for one point, this statement sums up what 
we have all heard to be the essential doctrine of the 
war. The one missing point in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
indictment is that the great German conspiracy was 
launched upon an unprepared Europe. “Not much was 
made of this particular point in Europe, for far too 
many people knew better; but in the United States 
it was promulgated widely. Indeed, this romance of 
Allied unpreparedness was an essential part of the 
whole story of German responsibility. Germany, said 
the legend-makers, not only plotted in secret; but she 
sprung her plot upon a Europe that was wholly un- 
prepared and unsuspecting, like a highwayman leap- 
ing from ambush upon a defenceless wayfarer. Bel- 
gium was unprepared, France unprepared, Russia un- 
prepared, England unprepared; and in face of an un- 
provoked attack these nations hurriedly drew together 
in an extemporized union and held the “mad dog” at 
bay with an extemporized defence until they could 
devise a plan of common action and a pooling of 
military and naval resources. 

Such, then, is a fair statement of the legend as 
America was taught it. Next, in order to show how 
fundamental this legend is to the terms of the peace 
treaty, let us consider another statement of Mr. Lloyd 
George made 3 March, 1921: 

For the Allies, German responsibility for the war is funda- 
mental. It is the basis upon which the structure of the treaty 
of Versailles has been erected, and if that acknowledgment 
is repudiated or abandoned, the treaty is destroyed. .. . We 
wish, therefore, once and for all, to make it quite clear that 


German responsibility for the war must be treated by the 
Allies as a chose jugée. 


Thus the British Premier admits that the treaty is 
based upon the legend of Germany’s sole responsi- 
bility, and that is why its terms can not be enforced, 
and that is why it is vain to attempt to enforce them. 
For the Germans will not accept the treaty, because 
they can not accept the legend; and since the terms 
of the treaty can not become operative otherwise than 
by Germany’s voluntary acceptance, the duty of re- 
examining the legend has become urgently imperative 
upon all who have the slightest regard for peace or the 
faintest hope of attaining it. 

As against the popular legend, the facts may be 
summarized as follows: (1) The British and French 
General Staffs had been in active collaboration for war 
with Germany ever since January 1906. (2) The 
British and French Admiralty had been in similar col- 
laboration . (3) The late Lord Fisher [First Sea Lord 
of the British Admiralty], twice in the course of these 
preparations, proposed an attack upon the German 
fleet and a landing upon the coast of Pomerania, with- 
out a declaration of war. (4) Russia had been pre- 
paring for war ever since 1909, and the Russian and 
French General Staffs had come to a formal under- 
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standing that Russian mobilization should, be held 
equivalent to a declaration of war. (5) This Rus- 
sian mobilization was proceeding secretly for two full 
days before it was formally declared. (6) In April, 
1914, four months before the war, the Russian and 
French naval authorities initiated joint plans for mari- 
time operations against Germany. (7) Up to the out- 
break of the war, Germany was selling grain in large 
quantities to both France and Russia. (8) It can 
not be shown that the German Government ever in a 
single instance, throughout all its dealings with foreign 
Governments, demanded or intimated for Germany 
anything more than a position of economic equality 
with other nations. 

These facts, among others to which reference will 
hereafter be made, have come to light only since the 
outbreak of the war. They effectively dispose of the 
theory of an unprepared and unsuspecting Europe; 
and a historical survey of them excludes absolutely, 
and stamps as utterly untenable and preposterous, the 
theory of a deliberate German plot against the peace 
of the world. 

Historicus 


THE PASSING OF LIBERALISM. 


WHEREVER, in the last year, I have heard men and 
women talking politics—in ranch-“parlours” or bunk- 
houses of the North-west, on the verandas of orange- 
growers in the South-east, in suburban drawing-rooms, 
metropolitan clubs, Pullman smoking-rooms, Green- 
wich Village chop-houses and tea-rooms, or New Eng- 
land farm-kitchens—it has seemed to me that a grow- 
ing irreconcilability of political opinion, or prejudice, 
is making the liberal position almost untenable. Hard- 
boiled socialists wrangle with one another within the 
limits of the Marxian dogmas, and hard-boiled tories, 
to a lesser extent, quarrel with one another over the 
fine points of their vaguer creed. The spectrum of 
political beliefs has been broken up into a kaleidoscope 
of schismatic colours that riot around and achieve 
strange juxtapositions. The whitest tory and the 
reddest red, I find, are often more nearly in agreement 
than is an average liberal and, say, the president of the 
local Board of Trade. A communist-anarchist in Lake 
Bay, Washington, last summer praised to me the in- 
itiative of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, and a 
member of that same body would doubtless have been 
very well pleased with the laissez-faire doctrines of 
this scarlet-hued red. But for the people who are mak- 
ing a last stand in the middle ground, for the almost 
extinct race of liberals, both of these dogmatists would 
have had nothing but hostility or contempt. “Bour- 
geois reformer!” one of them would sneer. ‘Damned 
parlour-bolshevik !” the other would protest. 

Only a few liberals, and these of the very finest tem- 
per, men and women whose liberalism had become a 
habit of mind long before the defeat of their great 
leader at Versailles, still hold their hollow square against 
the battalions that keep steadily attacking from the red 
and white camps. Those of us who were in the first 
flush of political idealism when the late Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt “battled for the Lord,” who were sustained 
through the years of the war by Mr. Wilson’s liberal- 
ism, but were insufficiently disciplined in the liberal 
habit of mind to withstand the disillusionment of Ver- 
sailles, are deserting in hordes to one or the other of 
these attacking columns. In either case, we put on the 
whole armour of cynicism and bigotry and join in the 
attack on the dwindling group from which we have just 
fled. For what we admired through the vears of our 


twenties—the fair-mindedness, poise, sane progressive- 
ness of the liberal—we see now as quixotry and a 
forlorn hope. Then let the allied armies of tories and 
radicals wipe out this remnant of “democratic ideal- 
ism” and come to the inevitable and sharper contest over 
the spoils, as other allies have done. 

Liberalism can thrive only so long as the extremes of 
which it is a mean are willing at times to refer their 
disputes to the question of fact. According to the 
“Standard Dictionary” definition, the liberal is “free 
from bondage to authority,” but certainly the liberal, of 
all meh, swears allegiance to the truth, and the truth, 
in the last resort, must be accepted, after patient testing 
and examination from some authority. But, nowadays, 
no one is willing to examine such authorities as retain 
a measure of truthful plausibility in the hurly-burly of 
recrimination and slander that swirls about us. Refer 
to such an authority (and he will necessarily be one 
who stands in the narrow remaining middle ground), 
and up goes the shout: “Oh, that fellow. He’s only a 
pink sociologist. ” or, “He’s a renegade socialist, 
a bourgeois reformer.” Thus the question of the 
validity of his evidence is met and the question of fact 
dodged. 

A discussion which I had recently with a friend con- 
cerning the lynching of a Negro in the citrus region of 
Florida this spring, although it did not lead into wider 
political implications, is typical of all our current politi- 
cal controversy. The Negro was a driver who spent 
his days carrying empty field-boxes to the picking- 
gangs and bringing back oranges to the packing-house 
in loads of forty-two boxes. One hot afternoon, when 
he was returning from the field, he was thirsty and 
reached around to the nearest box on the wagon for 
an orange to quench his thirst. I suppose he had his 
knife in his hand as well as the reins, and that when he 
took the orange from the box he had more than his 
hands could hold—a very unfortunate fact, indeed a 
mortal accident for him, for he happened to drop the 
knife with which he was going to peel the orange. It 
fell to the road and he leapt down after it, letting the 
mules walk on with the load of fruit. Behind the 
wagon was a little girl returning from school. The 
sudden leap of the Negro frightened her and she 
screamed. . A few hours later, the driver was 
lying in the woods down the road a few miles, literally 
shot to pieces. 

A day or so afterwards I was talking with a man who 
was in the mob that had lynched the Negro. He was 
a cracker, with whom I was on friendly, almost intimate 
terms. The monster in him who had been accomplice 
to this crime was re-chained, and he was the same hap- 
py, sympathetic, sentimental, irresponsible fellow with 
whom I had spent many hours of genial gossip. The 
first impulse that I felt to draw away from him, 
aghast at what he had done, was short-lived, for I saw, 
that he was convinced that he had done a good thing 
and that his conviction was founded on an abysmal ig- 
norance of his own sadistic instincts, and of the facts of 
the case as they had been pretty well established by 
several public-spirited women of the district. Accord- 
ing to the cracker, “the nigger was a bad nigger. He 
had a reputation. He was such a bad actor that he 
ought to have been tied to a stump and burned. There 
were some others in the Negro quarters they were go- 
ing to get soon. We Yankees didn’t know anything 
about niggers. They were worse than animals and the 
only thing that kept them all from running amuck was 
an occasional lynching-bee, just like a man has to beat 
an ornery mule regular whether he’s contrary or not.” 
The cracker had had a mule once, he told me, that he 
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used to beat up with a club every Saturday night “just 
to let him know how he stood with him.” 

“What I don’t understand,” said I, trying to get in 
the thin edge of a wedge, “is how a nigger is crazy 
enough to try to pull any of this stuff—that is, unless he 
is drunk, perhaps. Now this nigger hadn’t been drink- 
ing any ’shine, had he?” 

“No, he hadn’t. He was all right, that-a-way. Buta 
nigger just naturally goes cock-eyed mad once in a 
while. He don’t care, that’s all. He knows he’s got to 
die for hit, but he goes ahead.” 

“But I’ve heard that this nigger was a pretty good 
nigger—a steady worker, with a wife and family, and 
that the little girl he scared said afterward that she 
didn’t think he meant any harm.” f 

“No, don’t you believe it, Buddie. That story got 
around somehow, but it’s a dogged lie. He was a bad 
nigger, now I know. Anyway, if he was innocent—and 
he wahn’t—it’ll put the fear of God in the other nig- 
gers.” 

Another discussion, typical, as I see it, of this day 
and generation, was one that I had with a college gradu- 
ate and grove-owner who took the same attitude towards 
the lynching as the cracker, although, of course, he did 
not share the cracker’s personal guilt. The grove-owner 
and I soon came to the question of fact, and he firmly 
refused to hear the results of an impartial investiga- 
tion by the Women’s Civic League of the town where 
the lynching took place. That was all “bunk,” and in 
both cases—in the case of the cracker and the grove- 
owner—the final opinion had been that whether the 
Negro was guilty or not, it had been a good thing to 
protect “the virtue of our girls and women” in this 
fashion. 

Both these debates are typical of many that I have 
been forced into within the month, in that my an- 
tagonists have been wholly unwilling to refer to the 
results of dispassionate investigation and have either 
condoned or commended violence. When I returned to 
my native suburb a few weeks ago, I swore that I 
would not be drawn into futile controversy of this sort, 
but my reputation for heterodoxy drew fire one evening 
and before I knew it I was wrangling with a manufac- 
turer over the question of industrial espionage. When 
we came to a discussion of fact and authority, I 
quoted the only investigations of the subject that I knew 
—“The Report of the Interchurch World Movement 
on the Steel Strike” and a study of “Industrial Espion- 
age” that had just been published in a liberal weekly. 
To this the manufacturer said contemptuously: “Oh, 
I’ve heard of those things. They’re just a lot of bunk 
written up by these pink sociologists. What do those 
young men know about the working-classes? They’re 
just half-baked socialists, that’s all they are. There’s 
bound to be a certain amount of rough handling and 
suspension of civil liberties during a strike. That’s 
just a part of labour-trouble!” 

With this suburban business man, I felt as impotent 
as I had felt with the Florida cracker or the Florida 
orange-grower. I had come so soon upon an impasse 
of prejudice which no liberal appeal could conceivably 
break down. 

In a Greenwich Village restaurant a few weeks ago 
I encountered another hard-boiled political orthodoxy. 
I was criticized by some young revolutionaries for hav- 
ing failed to carry through to a finish a controversy 
that I had unintentionally started in the pages of a 
liberal monthly—a controversy from which I was glad 
to be exempted by the editor of the magazine, who 
evidently felt as much as I did the futility of carrying 
it on to any great length. But, according to my radical 


critics, I had behaved in a cowardly fashion. I had 
“squealed,” said they, defaulted, run away. But, que 
voulez-vous? When a debate passes from a willingness 
to examine data, down to the level of giving the lie, is 
it likely to prove anything but futile? If all American 
legionaries are heroes and all members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World are villians, or vice versa, I sup- 
pose that both parties must some day meet in the mid- 
dle ground with riot-guns and automatic Colts and any- 
one who steps in between will be like an old lady with 
an umbrella trying to stop a dog-fight. 

The other evening, in the sitting-room of a Vermont 
farm house, I mildly questioned the advisability of at- 
tempting to “smash union labour,” and thereupon I in- 
stantly detected looks of genuine perplexity in the kind- 
ly faces about me. One of the small company scented 
“bolshevism” at once and put me to the test a few min- 
utes later: “I do think it’s dreadful” she said “that they 
don’t throw those Socialists out of the legislature at 
Albany. They simply want to overthrow our Govern- 
ment and yet they are allowed to sit in a law-abiding, 
law-making body.” 

“It’s quite true that they want to change our form of 
government,” I admitted, “but they’re the kind of 
radical that wants to bring about the change in an 
orderly fashion, by constitutional methods, that is. 
That’s perfectly legitimate effort, isn’t it?” and I re- 
ferred to the Declaration of Independence without 
stressing the fact that that document is obviously a 
manifesto of revolutionaries who were quite frank in 
recommending recourse to violence under certain condi- 
tions. 


“Well, they may say they don’t believe in violence, 
these Socialists, but I don’t take any stock in what any 
red says. They ought to be stood up against a wall 
and shot,” said the speaker explosively, in the clipped 
speech of rural New England. 

What answer was there for the parboiled or soft- 
boiled politician? I know a few men and women who 
might have patiently, tactfully, resolutely worked upon 
this representative prejudice, but I doubt that even their 
poise and fair-mindedness, their sang-froid and good 
will could have effected a change. When a N egro la- 
bourer is lynched in the South-east or a white labourer 
in the North-west, when a bomb kills thirty innocent 
persons in Wall Street, when agents provocateur are 
proven to be in the pay of the Department of Justice, 
or the leader of the Industrial Workers of the World 
double-crosses neutral defenders of civil liberties by 
jumping bail—when any of these things happens, 
nowadays, one is tempted to remain silent, or merely 
to shrug one’s shoulders and say: “It is life!” 


This is perhaps one of the worst symptoms of the 
moral fatigue that seems to be afflicting the world al- 
most to the point of moral break-down—this “je men 
fiche-ism” that is becoming more and more pronounced 
in the modes and morals of young people in their twen- 
ties, who, at the same ages ten years ago, would have 
been flaming with generous enthusiasms for the money- 
making career or for social reform. They are ever so 
much happier in their gaiety and cynicism than we were 
in our “liberal” twenties, as we talked gravely and in- 
genuously of “uncovering social injustice,” of “getting 
the data,” of “recommending constructive pro- 
grammes,” and gave our first vote for the Bull-Moose 
ticket. They seem wiser even than our elders and 
economic betters, who are forever trying to justify the 
social immoralities that we hoped to cure, that these 
young people accept with a laugh. They make us 
ashamed of our naiveté, of the generous aspirations that 
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we nursed through our twenties and through the war 
to their swift demise at Versailles. They make us re- 
gret our asceticisms, and, if we were not growing bald 
and afraid of fresh habituations, we should be glad to 
tread the primrose path with them. 


EpwarbD TowNsEND BootH. 


WILHELM WUNDT, 1832-1920. 


Ir is often claimed with apparent justice that the day 
of the encyclopedic philosopher is past. In view of the 
tremendous accumulation of scientific material and the 
vast specialization of the sciences—indeed, of many sep- 
arate branches of each science—it seems wellnigh im- 
possible for any single intellect, no matter how compre- 
hensive, to acquire that command of material and that 
perspective which are necessary for a synthetic view. 
Herbert Spencer was wont to be designated as the 
modern Aristotle, and the external inclusiveness of his 
philosophic system seemed to lend prima-facie justifica- 
tion for that title; but undoubtedly several of his illus- 
trious contemporaries deserved to be ranked far above 
the synthetic philosopher, both in range and depth of 
knowledge. Among these no one can lay juster claim to 
the title of a true encyclopzedist, a true modern Aristotle, 
than Wilhelm Wundt, whose death in his eighty-eighth 
year was recently reported. 


Wilhelm Wundt started his scientific career as a stu- 
dent and later assistant of Helmholtz. His interest in 
physiology was keen, and as early as 1858, at the age of 
twenty-six, we find him publishing an essay on the theory 
of muscular motion, followed in 1862 by another essay 
containing a theory of the senses. During this period 
he also published a text-book of physiology and a curious 
work called “Medical Physics,’ a sort of compendium 
of the application of scientific methods to the study of 
medicine. But narrow specialization was not Wundt’s 
weakness. Stimulated by his early investigations in 
physiology and by a most comprehensive reading, Wundt 
soon turned to philosophy and henceforth his thought 
was constantly concerned with the relations of the special 
sciences to philosophy, and vice versa. He gave ex- 
pression to this attitude when, as a man of forty-two, he 
accepted the chair of philosophy at the university in 
Ziirich. Speaking at that time of the modern tasks of 
philosophy, Wundt referred to the philosophic problems 
suggested by the separate sciences, and emphasized the 
position of experimental or physiological psychology as 
an intermediary between philosophy and natural science. 
At this early stage, Wundt reached a conclusion which 
was destined to become the corner stone of his future 
social philosophy. We must never leave out of sight, 
he insisted, that in science the complicated must ever be 
explained by the simple, but also that the explanation 
must remain on the level of the facts to be explained. 
In this principle lies the root of Wundt’s subsequent in- 
sistence on the autonomy of psychology and of social 
science. Wundt remained in Ziirich for only one year, 
and in 1874 he accepted the chair of philosophy at Leip- 
zig, where he remained during the rest of his long Lite: 

The range of Wundt’s scientific and philosophical con- 
tributions, stretching over half a century, is quite 
amazing; though of course only a relatively small frac- 
tion of the twenty-odd thousand printed pages embraced 
in his many works can be expected to contain what 
might be designated as original contributions. Wundt 
was a never-tiring student of human thought, and his 
own contribution is always preceded and often inextric- 
ably intertwined with an historic account of the contribu- 
tions of others to the same subject. Therein lies the 
clue to the much discussed subject of Wundt’s originality. 
Many critics have represented his work as essentially that 
of a compiler, systematizer, without originality or cre- 
ative imagination. These characterizations are wholly 
misleading. There is originality and originality. The 
spontaneous creativeness of a Herbert Spencer, who 
knew relatively little of the thoughts of other men, can 


not be directly compared with that of Wundt, who knew 
everything and understood everything and whose ideas 
are found deeply imbedded in the thought and work of his 
predecessors. 

_The corner stone of Wundt’s psychology as well as of 
his sociology rests in the idea of apperception. This idea 
is juxtaposed to the contention, sponsored primarily by 
a group of English psychologists and philosophers, that 
the process of association constitutes the alpha and omega 
of psychic life. When two objects or events become 
associated in the mind, claims Wundt, there is more in 
the process than mere association. There is something 
that gives an integral character to the act: in other words, 
something is added to the two associated objects or events, 
something not contained in either, but supplied by the 
apperceiving mind. Such are the most simple cases of 
apperception, which, of course, constitute a constant char- 
acteristic of the mental process. But between these ordi- 
nary mental acts and the highest manifestations of 
psychic creativeness there is no difference in essential 
quality: it is the something new that is added to a com- 
bination of associated elements, that constitutes the 
creative act. 

At times the creative contribution of the mind is so 
pronounced that a projection takes place, that is, some- 
thing inherently psychic is objectified and henceforth fig- 
ures as part of the external universe. This is the case in 
what Wundt calls “mythological apperception,” through 
the operation of which the mind bestows objective reality 
upon magical powers, spirits and spooks, upon demons, 
ghosts and gods. 

What is true of individual and folk-psychological 
processes, applies also to the entire range of civilization. 
There is a constant “mutation of motives” or a 
“heterogeny of ends” in the life of society. By these 
somewhat cryptic terms Wundt means simply this: the 
motives of our actions as well as our ideals are in a 
constant flux, although the forms or institutions con- 
nected with these motives and ideals may remain un- 
changed for long periods of time. To put it differently, 
there is a constant transformation of psychic energy, and 
that transformation is always a growth; there is in- 
crease in energy, “creative synthesis.” 


Wundt subsumed the above ideas under the con- 
ception of “psychic causality,” which is to be sharply 
distinguished from physical causality. In physical caus- 
ality there is conservation of energy: a cause is always 
equal to its effect; in psychic causality there is creation 
of energy: an effect is always greater than its cause or 
causes. 

Throughout the many volumes of his “Volkerpsy- 
chologie” Wundt never ceases to apply these fundamental 
concepts. It is true that he had, in this particular, but 
few followers and that his system has remained almost 
wholly unknown to the general public. This, however, 
should not affect our judgment in an attempt to evaluate 
the creative effort involved. 

In his “V6lkerpsychologie’ Wundt breaks definitely 
with the naive rationalizings of his predecessors, such as 
Spencer and Tylor, and approaches the mental reactions 
of primitive man by means of a much more analytical 
and critical procedure. Thus he recognizes the exagger- 
ated significance ascribed by both authors to dreams in 
connexion with the origin of the idea of spiritual beings; 
nor is he lured by any such naively simple theories as 
Spencer’s derivation of religious emotion from fear and 
of religious ritual from ancestor-worship. He also re- 
jects the dogmatic evolutionism of earlier days, substi- 
tuting a system of much greater complexity, although 
even in his treatment the idea of fixed evolutionary 
stages is by no means abandoned. This appears particu- 
larly in the “Elements of Folk-Psychology,” where 


tJt is customary in this country to compare Wundt with James, with 
a perhaps pardonable over-estimation of James, but a wholly unpardon- 
able under-estimation of Wundt. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nexion that whatever the contrasts between the two psychologists, in 
temperament, background, method, they were at one in emphasizing the 
synthetic or integral quality of the mental process or of any part of it 
more particularly inyolved in a given situation. 
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Wundt divides the history of civilization into a series ot 
eras; the era of primitive man, that of totemism, that of 
heroes and gods and that of humanity. Each era is char- 
acterized by a long series of civilizational peculiarities. 

If science is method and criticism, then Wundt is the 
scientist par excellence, for few are those who can com- 
pare with him in the conscious application of method and 
in the unrelenting utilization of critical judgment. But 
in his books Wundt was a scientist’s scientist and a phil- 
osopher’s philosopher. This explains the reduced carry- 
ing power of his ideas when a wider popular appeal is in- 
volved. There is perhaps in Wundt’s entire thought no 
conception of the intrinsic worth and historic significance 
of Newton’s concept of gravitation or of Hemholtz’s and 
Mayer’s conservation of energy, or of Mendelev’s atomic 
weights, or of Einstein’s relativity. No single work of 
Wundt’s can perhaps compare with Kant’s “Prolegomena” 
or his “Critique of Pure Reason,” in the sustained level of 
the highest sort of criticism. In his historic reconstruc- 
tions Wundt may not reach the illuminating reinterpre- 
tations achieved in the same domain by a Mach or a 
Duhem, or perhaps a Hoffding, when at his best; but 
barring these peaks of achievement, the general level of 
Wundt’s contributions in all these domains is remarkable. 

As a historic figure Wundt will probably be best re- 
membered as the founder of two scientific disciplines, that 
of experimental psychology and that of folk-psychology. 
His volumes on “Physiological Psychology,” brought up 
to date in a relatively recent edition, still represent very 
nearly the sum total of the knowledge and theory lying 
in that domain. His laboratory at Leipzig has sent forth a 
stream of young scholars, trained in methods for the orig- 
ination of many of which Wundt himself was responsible. 

Wundt’s contribution to folk-psychology is as yet too 
recent and the entire field is too young for a just appraisal 
of his ideas. In this work Wundt often falls prey to 
over-systematization, and not a few of his facts and inter- 
pretations reveal but a superficial familiarity with one 
or another domain of investigation. Such shortcomings 
are, however, inevitable in a work of so vast a scope. 
The real significance of his contribution, which lies in 
the application to social phenomena of his psychological 
ideas, will not fail to be appraised at its true worth when 
the social sciences enter upon that stage of intensive study 
and theoretical transformation, which is heralded by the 
feverish activity in that field which has been noticeable 
for some time in this country and in Europe. 

In his Philosophy no less than in his other works, 
Wundt is first of all a historian of ideas, and thus we 
find in his Introduction to Philosophy as well as in his 
System of Philosophy a wellnigh complete survey and 
critical estimate of the main currents of philosophic 
thought. Wundt was not by temperament a constructive 
philosopher in the technical sense, thus creative enthusiasm 
is not conspicuous in his own philosophic system. It is, 
however, in harmony with his science and his logic, in 
so far as Wundt the philosopher remains a consistent vol- 
untarist, placing Will in the centre of his philosophical 
world-view. Moreover, he is also a parallelist, adhering 
strictly to the principle of autonomy of the disparate 
levels of existence. Wundt’s philosophy represents the 
currents of material and psychic events as parallel to 
each other, although not casually connected. He also 
accepts, albeit as a purely logical necessity, the corollary 
of this conclusion that all material existence has a psychic 
correlate. 

Wundt’s Logic, which in the course of time grew into 
a tremendous work of three volumes, is in a sense a 
unique production. Only the first volume comprises a 
logic in the accepted signification of the term. The sec- 
ond volume is devoted to a logic of the exact sciences, 
the third to a logic of the social sciences. The last two 
works really comprise an attempt at a complete theory 
and methodology of the sciences. Here Wundt decidedly 
suffers from the vices of his virtues: attempting to syn- 
thesize he over-systematizes; eager to do justice to the 
views of others, his own position is at times almost com- 
pletely crowded out. There is in this field distinct room 


for original and suggestive analysis and theory. For 
these Wundt’s work can serve only as a basis. 

From a consideration of Wundt’s voluminous writings ; 
and of the massive and complex character of the thought 
structure which constitutes his life-work, one might de- 
rive the idea that the German scientist was wholly de- 
tached from the more directly human aspects of life and 
the more burning problems of the day. But here again 
it is easy to misconceive Wundt’s real position. Not a 
politician nor a reformer, nor even, like Elysée Réclus, 
a theoretical revolutionist, Wundt was yet keenly sen- 
sitive to the spirit of his epoch and may be regarded as 
one of the most impressive impersonations of that spirit. 
He did not have the art, nor perhaps the personality, 
to speak to the world in terms as weighty and as simple 
as those of a Leo Tolstoy, but the final chapters of his 
“Elements of Folk Psychology” and many an Essay, as 
well as numerous disconnected pages of his “Vélkerpsy- 
chologie,” frequent university addresses, and occasional 
articles in journals, bespeak a more than ordinary keen- 
ness of perception with reference to the social move- 
ments and needs of his day, often accompanied by an 
intellectual reaction which, without being striking in 
its originality, is yet invariably well balanced, full of 
suggestion and, above all, free from narrowness and 
prejudice. Nor is it to be forgotten that Wundt’s lecture 
hall at Leipzig has for almost half a century figured as 
one of those not over-numerous crystallization points of 
civilization, constituted by the lecturing platforms of 
European universities, a function of the higher learning, 
the rarity of which in this country academic America is 
just beginning to learn to regret. 

A master mind of the first order, Wundt almost wholly 
escaped the fate of less vigorous critical thinkers. He 
never became a sceptic; he never doubted for the sake 
of doubt, although often accused of this by disgruntled 
victims of his attacks. As was inevitable, scientific theory 
here and there outran Wundt’s horizon. Thus he was 
unable to do justice to the modern iconoclastic thought 
about causality. His rejection of the views of Dr. Mach 
and Professor Karl Pearson does not suggest a sym- 
pathetic or even a thoroughgoing understanding. In the 
domain of ethnology he remained immune to the idea 
of mana, impersonal supernatural power, a concept which 
in modern ethnology stands side by side with the con- 
cept of spirit in the interpretation of religion. For Wundt 
mana always remained a variety of spirit, and nothing 
beyond that: the finer distinction eluded him. In psychol- 
ogy, the modern work on the Unconscious was never ac- 
cepted by Wundt at its true worth. To him the Un- 
conscious was but a limiting concept of the Conscious, 
and he refused to see the vistas of interpretation and in- 
sight opened up by a bolder recognition of the reality of 
psychic life below the level of awareness. But with all, 
his critical sense and the wholesomeness of his thought 
remained with him to the end. 

Not a seer nor a prophet, nor in any sense an historic 
spell-binder, Wundt was a thinker of truly encyclopedic 
range and extraordinary critical acumen, a creator of 
ideas, an interpreter of civilization, and a most har- 
monious, if not romantic or striking, representative of 
the spirit and substance of the nineteenth century. His 
work will always constitute one of the most illuminating 


| pages in the history of that period. 


A. A. GoLpENWEISER. 


WITH THE RUSSIAN EMIGRES IN ROME. 
Rome. 10 May, Ig2t. 
S1rs: Of all the paths which proverbially lead to Rome, 
none has been as well trodden in the last four years as 
those that have their beginning in Russia. From the day 
the Tsar fell, short cuts by land and sea and circuitous 
roads across a hemisphere have run from Odessa and 
Petrograd, from Omsk and Vladivostok, to meet finally in 
the Italian capital. 
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About two thousand Russian émigrés are now concen- 
trated in this city. Every hotel and pensione has its quota. 
They range from the acclimatized Italian-speaking 
Tsarists who fled from—and with—Kerensky to the 
neophite contingent of Wrangel protégés. Some are 
idlers, others scramble for the crumbs. They war among 
themselves—about foreign intervention, anti-Semitism, the 
future of their country, the comparative deadness of the 
Tsar’s Government and Professor Miliukov’s, the relative 
stupidity of Generals Denikin, Judenitch and Wrangel. 
They congregate in the Russian Club off the Corso and 
in the diminutive Russian bar on the Via delle Vite: 
these officers without soldiers, these scions of noble fam- 
ilies hob-nobbing with ex-Cossacks of the Caucasian 
hills, these petty bourgeois who have lost everything but 
their pettiness, and great lawyers of an expropriated law- 
system, jobless diplomats, youths who are studying in the 
universities and technical schools of Rome. 

All these people are waiting, waiting, waiting—have 
been waiting for years now—for the collapse of the Bol- 
shevik regime. 

The bar of the Via delle Vite attracts a large Italian 
trade, as well as Russian; so large indeed that the man- 
agement is planning to transfer to more commodious 
quarters. Slick Italian officers, heavy Roman tradespeople 
and not a few women come early to the place, hoping 
to capture some coign of vantage whence they can observe 
the loud-voiced, tchai-drinking foreigners and listen to 
their throaty talk. These Italians like to have their wine 
served to them by the slender young lady with the black 
hair coiled across her forehead and a sad, bored smile on 
her delicate face, for she is a Princess of the blood and 
it is not always that a fat winebibber can summon a 
princess by clinking his bottle; and they like to watch some 
bewhiskered new-comer kiss the hand of the titled wait- 
ress with elaborate politeness before ordering a cup of 
tea and some piroshki. 

There is something of a Bohemian air about the place. 
Towards the rear of the cramped room there is a counter 
piled high with sandwiches, cheeses, vatrushki—a con- 
glomeration of Italian and Russian fare—dominated by a 
samovar. The walls are placarded with weird caricatures 
of celebrities of the Russian colony, some of whom are 
generally present. About ten o’clock in the evening the 
place becomes overcrowded, several voluble arguments 
are in progress, an odour of wine and smoke pervades the 
room, the hubbub is punctuated with shrill laughter, swirls 
of Russian syllables and crescendos of Italian. 

My companion on the occasion of a recent visit was one 
of the best type of Russian refugee and, happily, by no 
means an uncommon type. He loves Russia more than 
he hates Bolshevism. He wants his country to work out 
her problems without the self-seeking intervention of other 
nations, a process which he is convinced would lead to 
the establishment of a social-democratic regime. But 
whatever the outcome may be, he is determined to go back 
to serve his people, and to that end he is studying a 
branch of technical science. 

“One hope burns in all these breasts,” he said to me 
with a glance around the crowded room, “the hope for 
the return of the good old days of subsidized leisure. 
Over there, for example, is Madame P., at various times 
the wife of a rich merchant, of a landowner and of a 
noble. She was forced to flee from Russia leaving behind 
her the combined inheritances of all her three husbands. 
She is now giving French lessons and worries over each 
lira. The Russian problem has no difficulties for her. 
She can prescribe a programme for the reorganization 
of the country at a moment’s notice. Over there is G— 
the fellow in the greasy coat who’s arguing with his 
son—he was glad to escape with his life even if he did 
leave a large department store behind him in Odessa.” 

“What do all these people live on?” 

“Oh, well, a good many of them saved something de- 
spite the hurry of their departure. Others had money 
invested in foreign securities. Some of the nobles and 
the richest of the bourgeoisie managed to carry away 


their diamonds and jewellery. Of course a good many 
are professional men who are working for a living in 
Italy, and others are tradesmen who are continuing 
their business here. M., for example, had a fine piece 
of luck. He is a wool-merchant and when the second 
revolution came he had several shiploads of wool on the 
high seas. He immediately ordered them to land the 
stuff in neutral ports and with the proceeds of the sales 
he has built up a big business again in London.” 

My friend interrupted me in my talk. “Sh-sh, not so 
loud!” he warned. “The Tsarist training of some of 
these fellows has stood them in good stead. They're 
in close touch with the Italian police and are hand and 
glove with some of the fascisti. They’re as like as not 
to report anyone they suspect.” 

The fear of Bolshevik agents is in the heart of all 
these émigrés, Any expression of broad-mindedness, if 
too loosely worded, makes them suspicious. I know a 
rabid Menshevik who spends his leisure moments devising 
appropriate forms of expiation for Lenin and Trotzky, 
who because of his somewhat equivocal attitude during 
a discussion in the Club laid himself open to the charge 
of Bolshevism. He has been made miserable by the 
openly expressed distrust of his fellow-members and is 
half expecting an official investigation of the contents 
of his room at his hotel. 

But there are moments when some of the younger 
men throw caution to the winds in expressing their 
hearty dislike of the old-line Tsarist. I remember an 
incident on the occasion of my first visit to the Club, 
slight in itself, yet symbolic. There had been a pro- 
gramme of music and declamation, after which the 
crowd departed and only a select few remained. The 
talk was about the Lenin-Trotzky Government. There 
seemed to be a unanimity of opinion on the subject. 
Presently one of the party rose to his feet and dramatic- 
ally called upon all the company to stand and sing a 
hymn to the murdered Tsar. I watched the young men 
at my table, who had been expressing liberal views a 
moment ago. They kept to their seats, silent, while 
the rest chanted the song. “It’s one thing to oppose the 
Bolsheviki,” said one of them to me, “and quite another 
to mourn a dead autocracy.” 

The club-rooms are none too elegant. It is a high- 
ceilinged old place, a little musty, with its dirty painted 
walls hung at intervals with photographs of Russian 
literary men—though I searched in vain for Gorky’s 
picture. To one side of the crowded ante-rooms is the 
library, containing a random collection of old French 
and Russian books, and a long table littered with jour- 
nals emanating from various counter-revolutionary 
groups. In theory any Russian refugee is eligible to 
membership, but actually a man definitely known to be 
a socialist, even of the palest hue, is blackballed. 


The other evening I was present at a stormy session. 
M., a lawyer of some note, was announced to speak. He 
is strongly opposed to communism and the Bolshevik 
Government, but he believes that the overthrow of the 
old dynasty marks a new epoch in the history of Russia. 
He began his address by a reference to this fundamental 
That was enough for the hidebound Tsarists. 
They would not let him proceed. “Revolution!” they 
shouted. “There has been no revolution. It’s only a 
Jewish plot you’re defending. Jew! Jew!” The orator 
gave up. He stepped off the platform with tears run- 
ning down his cheeks, but the shouting continued. The 
choicest curses were hurled upon the Jews. One of the 
women, a Jewess herself, rose to protest. “Our fault,” 
she cried hysterically, “our fault you say, when it was the 
Bolsheviki who killed my brother.” 

But for all these differences the Russian colony is at 
heart in deep accord. In their elegant flats and in their 
dirty bed-rooms, some with resignation, others wild with 
impatience, all, all are waiting, waiting, waiting, for the 
collapse of the Bolshevik regime. I am, etc., 

Rome, Italy. EucENE Lyons. 
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“NINE bean-rows will I have there,” cries Mr. Yeats in 
describing his Utopia in “The Lake Isle of Innisfree.” 
I have only two. They run east to west between the 
second-early potatoes and the red-currant bushes. They 
are broad beans. They are in flower just now, and every 
flower is a little black-and-white butterfly. That, how- 
ever, is the good side of the account. If you look closer 
at them, you will see that each of them appears as if its 
head had been dipped into coal-dust. here is a congre- 
gation of the blackest of all insects hiding in horrid con- 
gestion among the leaves and flowers at the top. Com- 
pared with them, the green fly on the roses has almost 
charm. There is something slummy and unwashed looking 
about the black blight. These insects are as foul as a 
stagnant pond. Though they have wings, they seem in- 
capable of flight. They are microbes of a larger growth— 
a disease and a desecration. On the other hand, there is 
one good point about them: they are very stupid. Instead 
of spreading themselves out along the entire extent of 
the bean and so lessening their peril, they mass them- 
selves in hordes in the very top of the plants as though 
they had all some passionate taste for rocking in the 
wind like the baby on the tree-top. This is what gives 
the gardener his opportunity. He has but to walk along 
the rows, pinching off the top of each plant, and filling 
his flat little basket with them, and lo, the beans are safe 
and produce all the finer and fuller pods as a result of 
their having been stunted. 


TueEre are those who believe that beans have no morals. 
To call a man “old bean,” gives him, it is said, a pleasant 
feeling that he is something of a dog. Gilbert, again, in 
“Patience” has a reference to “a not-too-French French 
bean” that suggests a ribald estimate of this family of 
plants. The broad bean, on the other hand, seems to me 
to exude morality—not least, when it parts with its head 
to save its life. There is no better preacher in the 
vegetable-garden. It is the very Chrysostom of the gospel 
of frustration—the gospel that a great loss may be a 
great gain, the gospel that through our very defects we 
may achieve all the more successfully our ends. Nor is 
this gospel confined to the sect of the beans (which are 
by a happy paradox both broad and evangelical). My 
apple trees bear the same message in their unpruned 
branches—unpruned owing to my long absence from home 
during the winter. It is an amazing fact, if it is a fact, 
—I speak as an amateur—that an apple tree, if it is left 
to itself, will not grow apples. It has an entirely selfish 
purpose in life. Its aim is to be a tree, living to itself, 
producing a multitude of shoots and leaves. It succeeds 
in living a rich and fruitful life only when the gardener 
has come with the abhorred shears and lopped its branches 
till it must feel like a frustrate thing. The fruit is the 
fruit of frustration. Were it not for this frustration, it 
would ultimately return into a state of wildness, and would 
become a crabbed and barren weed, fit only to be a perch 
for birds. 


TuHus, it seems to me, the broad bean and the apple tree 
are persuasive defenders of civilization and of those con- 
comitants of civilization—morality and the arts. Heretics 
frequently arise, both in ethics and in the arts, who say, 
“No more restraints! Give the bean its head.” There 
are psycho-analysts who appear to regard frustration as 
the one serious evil in life, and the apostles of vers libre 
denounce metre and rhyme because these merely serve to 
frustrate the natural impulses of the imagination. As a 
matter of fact, it is this very frustration that gives poetry 
much of its depth and vehemence. Great genius expresses 
itself, not in the freedom of formlessness, but in the limi- 
tations of form. Shakespeare’s passion turned instinctively 
to the most frustrative of all poetic forms—that of the 
sonnet—in order to express itself in perfection. It is, 
as a rule, those who have nothing to say who wish to say 
it without the terrible frustrations of form. 
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OsviousLy, there is a golden mean in the arts as in all 
things, and there comes a point at which form develops 
into formalism. Genius requires just enough frustration 
to increase its vehemence, and so to transmute nature into 
art. It is possible that some frustration of a comparable 
kind is needed in order to transmute nature into morality, 
and that the man who would, in Milton’s phrase, make of 
his life a poem must submit to commandments as difficult 
as those of metre or rhyme. It is not merely the Chris- 
tians and the Stoics who have maintained this; Epicurus 
himself was a believer in virtue as a means to happiness. 
This, indeed, is a commonplace written all over the face 
of nature. There is no great happiness without struggle, 
except for children. The climber struggles with the hill, 
the rower with the water, the digger with the earth. They 
are all men who realize that the pleasures of difficulty are 
greater, even, than the pleasures of ease. 


Tue biographies of famous men are full of examples that 
support the theory of frustration. Homer, they say, was 
blind, and the legend seems to suggest that his blindness, 
far from injuring, abetted his genius. Tyrteus, being 
physically unable to fight, became the poet of fighting, 
and achieved more with his words than did most men with 
their weapons. Demosthenes, again, was an orator frus- 
trated by many defects. Every one knows the story of 
his wretched articulation and how he shut ‘himself up and 
practised speaking with pebbles in his mouth in order to 
overcome it. Few of the great orators, indeed, seem to 
have succeeded in oratory without difficulty. Neither 
Cicero nor Burke spoke with the natural ease of many 
a young man in a Y.M.C.A. debating society. 


THE great writers, like the great orators, have been, in 
many instances, men doomed in some important respect 
to lead frustrated lives. Mr. Max Beerbohm in his last 
book says that he has never known a man of genius whose 
life was not marred by some obvious defect. People have 
talked for two thousand years of the desirability of mens 
sana in corpore sano, but if everybody possessed this— 
possessed it from birth and without effort—there would 
probably soon be a shortage of genius. The sanity of 
genius is not the sanity of the healthy-minded athlete: it 
is the sanity of the human spirit struggling against forces 
that threaten to frustrate it. The greatest love-poetry 
has not been written by men who have found easy happi- 
ness in love. Dontie’s poems are the poems of a frustrated 
lover. Keats’s greatest poetry was the fruit of unfulfilled 
love. Thus genius turns poetry into riches. Few men of 
genius are enviable save in their genius. Beethoven, a 
frustrate lover and a deaf musician, is a type of genius at 
its most sublime. 


Cuarites Lams, as we read the “Essays,” seems at times 
to be one of the most enviable of men, but that is only 
because he is supremely lovable. Who knows how much 
we owe to the defects of his life? Even the impediment 
in his speech seems to have been one of the conditions of 
his genius. He tells us that, if he had not stammered, he 
would probably have been a clergyman, and, if he had 
been a clergyman, he would hardly have been Elia. His 
life, too, was that of a tragic bachelor—he whose writings 
breathe the finest spirit of domestic comedy. There could 
be no better example of the truth that genius is, as a rule, 
a response to apparently hostile limitations. On the whole, 
then, the common-sense attitude to life is not to deplore 
one’s limitations, but to make the best of them. No man 
need envy another his good fortune too bitterly. Good 
fortune has wasted as many men as it has assisted. The 
truth is, one does not know whom to envy. It is probably 
wiser to envy nobody. 


Ir would be foolish, however, to pretend that frustration 
is a desirable thing in itself, apart from all other con- 
siderations. The beans nod their heads to no such gos- 
pel. Frustration may easily reach the point of destruc- 
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tion. One might frustrate one’s broad beans excessively 
by pulling them up by the roots or cutting them down to 
within an inch of the ground. There must still be room 
left for the life of the plant to find a new outlet. The 
beans do not preach a sermon against liberty, but only 
against anarchy. But, for all 1 know, they may preach 
different gospels to different amateur gardeners. Each of 
us finds in nature what he wishes to find. I confess I 
myself am prejudiced in favour of sermons of a consoling 
kind. It is consoling to think that, in a world of defects, 
a defect often carries with it its own compensation—that 
strength, as the preachers say, may be made perfect in 
weakness. But when one looks round and enumerates the 
miseries of human beings, one wonders how far it is true 
except for men whose gifts are greater than their 
deprivations. 
JoURNEYMAN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


IN DEFENCE OF MR. D. H. LAWRENCE. 


Sirs: In a criticism entitled, “The Quality of Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence,” which appeared in your issue of 22 June, the follow- 
ing passages descriptive of Italian life are cited from “The 
Lost Girl” as indicating in Mr. Lawrence a character smug 
and insular: “the lousy dressed-up dolls . . . the blood-streaked 
Christ on the Crucifix ...” and again, “their vindictive 
mountain-morality, and rather horrible religion.” 

This book is written from the viewpoint of its central 
character, Alvina, and, like a true artist, nowhere does Mr. 
Lawrence make clear what are his own convictions. How- 
ever, it is a ten-to-one wager that he was right in attributing 
such a reaction to the mind of a middle-class Englishwoman, 
regardless of how liberal she might be in her attitude towards 
what she had been taught to consider as moral restrictions. 
Since Alvina is represented as devoting considerable time to 
de-lousing the Italian home in which she found herself liv- 
ing, her feeling for the Italian churches may convict her 
of having a prejudice against lice but not of being incon- 
sistent. I am, etc., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


L. B. N. GNAEDINGER. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SLUM. 


Sirs: Dr. David Starr Jordan in his letter in the Freeman of 
25 May, left himself wide open in one respect which your 
correspondents Mr. John W. Maskell, and B. H. R., have ap- 
parently overlooked. That is in his emphasis on heredity, con- 
sidered as a germinal, and consequently uncontrollable factor 
in human behaviour. Dr. Jordan writes of ‘the residue help- 
less and hopeless from heredity,” of “hereditary incapacity,” 
and finally, “Real men must inherit manhood.” This is a point 
of some importance, because if inherently some people are 
bound to become slum-dwellers or criminals, and we want to 
get rid of them, the only thing to do is to kill them, as B. H. 
R. suggests, or at least to segregate them, a task which pre- 
sents some slight difficulties. If the situation is as Dr. Jordan 
presents it, we had better follow Mr. H. L. Mencken, and, 
laughing sourly at the rabble and those who ride on its backs, 
concern ourselves with books, thought, and love—with colour, 
art and criticism. 

For myself, I am not highly optimistic about social recon- 
struction, but I do not see why anyone should be discouraged 
by such a gaseous bogy as heredity in human behaviour, which, 
at most, constitutes an open question in psycho-genetics. Let 
us listen to a few specialists in the field. Dr. Stuart Paton, 
in a recent work on “Human Behaviour,” says, “There is a 
prevailing tendency .to speak of the inheritance of definite 
traits which finds little justification in fact. This is true both 
in regard to pathological qualities and in the case of the marks 
of genius.” Dr. Edward J. Kempf, in his extremely important 
book on “Psychopathology,” writes: “The fact that psycho- 
pathic personalities are to be found among the ancestors of a 
psychopath has been the flimsy ground upon which the dog- 
matic thinkers in psychiatry have made the assumption of ‘de- 
fective heredity,’ ‘hereditary taint, ‘constitutional inferiority,’ 
etc. This assumption, upon mature consideration, is nothing 
less than amazing, and could hardly have been wilder or more 
unproductive.” 

If Dr. Kempf, after years of work among the most sadly 
maladjusted specimens of humanity to be found on the earth, 
feels that way about it, we may reasonably look with the same 


attitude at such comparative supermen as the average inhab- 
itants of the slums. The view that considerable numbers of 
people are barred by their original nature from becoming civil- 
ized human beings, positively asserted in the present state of 
our information on the subject, seems to me on an intellectual 
level with the efforts of the militarists to adapt certain bio- 
logical doctrines to their own purposes, however different Dr. 
Jordan’s sentiments and motives assuredly are from those of 
militarism. I am, etc., 


New York City. Cart DreHeER. 


Sirs: Some years ago, deceived by appearances, I thought 
with Dr. David Starr Jordan that “the city slums constitute the 
hopper into which the incompetent, the dissipated and the un- 
fortunate fall.” I have now abandoned this theory, because in 
practice it is unsatisfactory. 

The proportion of incompetent, dissipated and unfortunate 
is very large among the well-to-do, and I do not see them 
falling into the hopper of the slums to any appreciable extent. 
Frequently I see them advancing into great material pros- 
perity, even to the occupation of responsible places in business 
and the government of nations. ‘Conversely I see (and the 
process is very noticeable at the moment) thousands and 
thousands of competent, temperate and virtuous citizens stead- 
ily gravitating into the aforesaid hopper of the slums to be- 
come (it is admitted) in many cases incompetent, dissipated 
and unfortunate in course of time. 

While heredity accounts for such differences as exist be- 
tween a man and a horse, and the variations that we observe 
in individuals even of the same family, it does not account for 
acquired habits. The equation of heredity for the people 
in the slums, and for the people in the “West End” is to all 
intents and purposes the same. The base of a man’s an- 
cestry in a country like England, may be said to extend over 
the whole population of a few centuries ago. Evolution in 
heredity is a very slow process, and we must look to some- 
thing else for an explanation of the slums. 

I recommend the biologist, who looks at the slums and who 
regards the courts of royalty, for the matter of that, to com- 
pare the antics and habits of both classes of denizens with the 
unnatural behaviour of the lower animals which are kept in 
captivity. Mankind may be said to be in intellectual captivity, 
that is to say, we are in the toils of superstition. We have 
turned the wide earth into a prison house because we buy and 
sell it to each other. It is for this reason, just as happened 
in the past when we used to buy and sell each other, that we 
have a desolated country-side on the one hand, and city slums 
on the other. 

Dr. Jordan’s London friend who said that if the people of 
the East End had any life in them, they would come around 
some night and cut our throats, must have forgotten that they 
have now and then done so in the past, and may very well do 
so again some day. Why do we keep large civil and military 
forces handy but to preserve us precariously from this eventu- 
ality? I am, etc. 


Surbiton, Surrey, England. Joun E. Grant. 


THE FAILURE OF NEW YORK’S DRAMATIC CRITICS. 


Sirs: Is it not wellnigh calamitous that a city boasting more 
than fifty first-class theatres and countless periodical publica- 
tions should have so little genuine dramatic criticism? We 
see a few clever writers whose chief aim is to “score off’ the 
performance and thus establish an impression of their own 
superiority to the subject in hand, and these are followed by 
a number of inferior imitators and mere unidea’d space-fillers, 
but almost no one is really trying to apply constructive prin- 
ciples for the improvement of the drama or to employ rational 
intelligence for the information and guidance of the public. 
If the “critic” can so exploit his own cleverness at the ex- 
pense of author and actors that he rivals the ‘“colyum” para- 
grapher in making the unskilful laugh, he seems to consider 
his work well done. Personal lampoon, libel, vaudeville “gags,” 
puns, double ententes, distorted synopsis, irrelevant anecdote, 
private prejudice—anything and everything may be expected 
in a so-called critical review, except genuine dramatic criti- 
cism. One looks in vain for evidence of the enlightened judg- 
ment, reasoned interpretation, sound technical knowledge, and 
helpful appreciation which Mr. Montague of the Manchester 
Guardian and Mr. Walkley, of the London Times, for instance, 
have habitually given to their constituencies. One has only 
to imagine what our current theatrical notices would look like 
five years hence, if any publisher could be found mad enough 
to bind up some of them in book form! The New York 
dramatic reviewer's mainstay usually is exaggerated denuncia- 
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tion, exaggerated applause or mere pettiness, insufficient unto 
the day and meaningless the day after. 

As a concrete illustration of the deplorable conditions that 
have occasioned these troubled musings, I would ask you to 
consider the typical case of Mr. Alexander Woollcott, dramatic 
critic of the New York Times. This estimable journal en- 
joys an enviable prestige, and Mr. Woollcott’s influence has 
therefore to be reckoned with and his representative standing 
can not be denied. His practice may be profitably examined 
in his handling of three important premiéres which occurred 
recently on successive nights in a single week. 

In reviewing “Clair de Lune” Mr. Woollcott’s obvious pur- 
pose was to depreciate Michael Strange by exalting Victor 
Hugo, and damn the play for its morbid vice by praising 
the novel for its wholesome virtue. “It is,” said Mr. Wooll- 
cott, ‘a shaky, discoloured, and miscellaneous structure reared 
dizzily on the fine, firm foundation of Hugo’s ‘L’Homme qui 
Rit.’ ... The high peak of the play is a scaly and scabrous 
love duet written and acted for the titillation of the over- 
civilized.” Without pausing to admire Mr. Woollcott’s virtu- 
ous horror over symptoms of decadence much milder than 
many with which successful modern fiction, verse and drama 
have familiarized us, I wish only to point out that it is Victor 
Hugo and not Michael Strange whom he is condemning: for 
if anyone will glance through the novel again (a precaution 
which Mr. Woollcott either neglected or else too trustingly 
assumed that no one else would take) he will find that Hugo 
gives a whole book to this particular “episode,” in a crucially 
emphatic position quite comparable in importance with Michael 
Strange’s second act, and that any possibly objectionable fea- 
ture in the play has been directly translated from the novel 
with considerable expurgation and of course suitable dram- 
atization. The drama’s fidelity to the novel is amusingly 
shown in a line which the erudite reviewer twice singles out 
for special reprobration. “What chiefly characterizes Michael 
Strange as a playwright is a certain gloating magniloquence 
of language, a resolutely poetic speech. [This is, of course, 
precisely true of Hugo and absolutely appropriate to the 
historical period and milieu of the play’s action.] . .. There 
is a tendency to run on about black barges on scarlet seas, 
or some such falderal.”” Compare the blameless Victor Hugo: 
“Oh! je voudrais étre le soir avec tot, pendant quw’on ferait 
de la musique, tous deux adossés au méme coussin, sous le 
tendelet de pourpre d'une galére d'or, au miliew des doucewrs 
infinies de la mer.” We seem to have here, then, a case in 
which a prominent reviewer, in the first place, either did not 
know what he was talking about or else deliberately misrepre- 
sented essential facts; and, in the second place, ignored the 
true dramatic skill shown in rearing a unified action with 
many fine stage effects upon the straggling, infirm foundation 
of a three-volume sensationally “romantic” novel—all in order 
to be witty and superior at the expense of the playwright 
since he did not dare to poke much fun at such popular 
favourites as the Barrymores. This kind of thing, I submit, 
is not worthy of the name of dramatic criticism. 

Again, Mr. Walter Hampden’s first performance of “Mac- 
beth” received equally bad treatment. Mr. Woollcott’s funda- 
mental mistake here lay in confusing the general production 
(which was simply “killed” by the interminable and wholly 
unnecessary waits between scenes) with Mr. Hampden’s in- 
dividual interpretation of his réle, which was admirable; but 
Mr. Woollcott’s unpardonable critical sin lay in his laudatory 
reference to the acting of Mr. Fritz Leiber, pupil and heir 
of Mr. Robert Mantell. Any good word for Mr. Leiber puts 
Mr. Woollcott on record as in favour of the Hudson River 
school of shoddy and rant which has done such infinite harm 
in making attendance at a Shakespearean production seem a 
virtuous but tiresome ordeal, like going to church, instead of 
one of the highest intellectual and artistic delights imaginable. 

In the case of Molnar’s “Liliom,”’ the appeal of this presen- 
tation was so undeniable that Mr. Woollcott was hard put to 
it in order to find some excuse for his wonted display of 
superiority, but not to be beaten he singled out Miss Eva Le 
Gallienne’s enunciation, thus: “The role calls for a peasant 
flavour and gets instead an actress whose playing is just a 
little pinched and pursed and one whose speech is incorrigibly 
elegant to the last ... She so minces verbally that you half 
suspect her of standing in the wings and murmuring ‘prunes 
and prisms,’” etc. Now it is absurd to attack Miss Le 
Gallienne’s enunciation alone when every one in the cast 
(except The Sparrow) speaks English as well as he or she 
knows how; and Mr. Woollcott’s strictures are moreover 
demonstrably indefensible on three definite counts. In the first 
place, Julie is different from the hundreds of “peasant” girls 
whom Liliom might have had for the mere taking, as Molnar 
is at pains to make Liliom specifically assert, first to Julie 


herself and later to Mrs. Muskat, and it is precisely this 
strange difference that wins and holds his love; in the second 
place, the play is translated into good modern English, not into 
argot or the defective dialect of the uneducated; and in the 
third place, the London production attempted just this kind of 
cockney or underbred tone—and lasted one week. If one adds 
to these points one’s own experience of the spellbound and 
tear-stricken condition of the audience when Miss Le Gallienne 
is on the stage, one realizes acutely the injurious worthlessness 
of Mr. Woollcott’s style of work. 


If this, then, is the standard of New York’s dramatic 
criticism, what hope is there for the American drama? Are 
the theatre managers really so much to blame, or so solely to 
blame, after all, for the kind of entertainment chiefly provided 
by the Broadway stage? I am, etc., 


New York City. LAWRENCE MASON. 


BOOKS. 


A VOICE*sFROM\THE PAST: 


A man’s place in the generations of mankind is not 
wholly determined by the date of his birth. If William 
James were alive he would be almost eighty years old; 
but he belongs to us, to the living present. Mr. George 
Edward Woodberry is only sixty-six; yet he already 
seems like the last figure in a tradition which has come 
to an end—so far as any period in literature may truly 
be said to end. James was aware of something like 
this twenty years ago. He gave Mr. Woodberry the 
praise that is his due, but expressed at the same time 
his essential weakness. Of “The Heart of Man” 
James wrote in a letter: 


The essays are grave and noble in the extreme. I hail another 
‘(American author. They can’t be popular, and for cause. The 
respect of him for the Queen’s English, the classic leisureliness 
and explicitness, which give so rare a dignity to his style, also 
take from it that which our generation seems to need, the 
sudden word, the unmeditated transition, the flash of perception 
that makes reasonings unuecessary. Poor Woodberry, so high, 
so true, so good, so original in his total make-up, and yet so 
unoriginal if you take him spot-wise—and therefore so 
ineffective. 


Mr. Woodberry is not out of date in a mere journal- 
istic sense or in the hasty judgment of an irreverent 
generation which affects a trivial contemporaneity and 
regards even the end of the last century as old fogy. 
He is out of date because he did not gear with his own 
times, but remained aloof and backward-looking and 
so became the last of the Lowells instead of the first 
of the Woodberrys. It could not have been a conscious 
or servile emulation on his part for he has a spirit of 
his own. But his surroundings and his education were 
too strong for his fine talent. He was brought up in 
the twilight of the New England demigods. They 
handed him the “torch,’”’ and he has carried it with 
pious devotion. To younger men as docile as himself, 
he became, almost officially, the representative in the 
flesh of the elders over whose graves he prayed. His 
publishers announce with pride, with no sense of the 
depressing implications of what they are saying, that 
there is a Woodberry Society, “probably the only 
organization in America dedicated to a living writer.” 
Thus the anachronism is fulfilled. Mr. Woodberry was 
old when he was young, and he is an institution before 
he is dead. Some books are epoch making; other 
books, even great and original books, lie comfortably 
in their times without being either innovative or con- 
clusive; Mr. Woodberry’s six solid volumes* are epoch 
closing, a collection of such words as will not be written 
again by a man of genuine talent and wisdom. 

The feeling that Mr. Woodberry is a voice from the 


1“Collected Essays of George Edward Woodberry.” 


6 vols, New 
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past that immediately preceded him comes over me 
most heavily when I read his essays on Lowell’s Ad- 
dresses, on Democracy, and on Wendell Phillips. It 
may be only the essayist’s strict fidelity to Lowell’s 
ideas—no doubt a merit—which leaves the impression 
that the essayist knows only what Lowell knew and no 
more, that the pupil has not moved a step beyond the 
master. It is Lowell over again without the slightest 
addition from the lessons of time. The London Nation 
has said of Mr. Woodberry’s essays that most of them 
have “a unity and life that make many of Lowell’s 
seem those of a shrewd but old-fashioned amateur.” 
Yet Lowell was at least a vivid amateur, who ex- 
pressed something that belonged to the ’fifties, ’sixties 
and ’seventies; and he had an old gentleman’s right to 
be old in the ’eighties. It is not to be expected that a 
critic should begin where Lowell leaves off—only a 
thinker of real genius makes such long strides. But 
the critic following Lowell in time and not moving half 
a step ahead of him seems older than Lowell himself. 

The same thing is true of the address on Wendell 
Phillips, “The Faith of an American.” It is fine, even 
eloquent, but it is abstract and curiously old-fashioned. 
Phillips in his own utterances is more of to-day and 
of to-morrow than is his eulogist who was a child in 
Beverley when Phillips was in mid-career. The reason, 
of course, is that Phillips was a fighter, hot with real 
issues, and it is not the critic’s business to fight but to 
examine the ideas of the fighter. These ideas necessarily 
become somewhat abstract when a critic quotes or re- 
phrases them, especially since Phillips was an orator 
and flung at his audiences sweeping generalities which 
in a less inspired man are mere tall talk. But Mr. 
Woodberry devitalized Phillips, especially the later 
Phillips who went on from one issue to the next until 
he dropped. Mr. Woodberry has not a single clear, 
plain word about one of Phillips’s last fights, that for 
the Labour-party. Mr. Woodberry stops with the 
actual Phillips before Phillips stopped, and the end 
of the address fades out in vagueness and platitude. 
There is something rather touching about Mr. \Wood- 
berry’s declaration: “I know that what I have said 
to-night is heavy with risk.” One looks in vain to 
discover the risk. Surely in 1911, when the address 
was delivered, a man might talk in Mr. Woodberry’s 
mild way every night in the week and invite no more 
severe punishment than a scolding from Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

Mr. Woodberry’s ideas and his expressions are all 
gentle, though not timid nor emasculate. His general 
faith in “Democracy” is too serenely above the tumult 
to disturb anybody or provoke a riot call in the quietude 
of Beverley. I do not know what he means by 
“Democracy,” whether such actual democracy as ex- 
isted in America in 1899, or some beautiful dream of 
the future. If democracy is a dream, an unrealized 
dream, then any beautiful thing a poet says about it is 
true. But Mr. Woodberry seems to be talking about 
something actually existing, something already realized 
in considerable part if not completely, for he says: 
“Democracy has its great career, for the first time, in 
our national being, and exhibits here most purely its 
formative powers, and unfolds destiny on the grand 
scale.” That was not true twenty years ago, and it is 
certainly not true now. It is the sort of thing that 
Emerson and Lowell could say with rousing conviction, 
but twenty years ago it was as obsolete as a beaver hat 
except in newspaper editorials and political speeches, 
where it is still going strong—even if not quite so 
strong as it used to be. 


, 


Mr. Woodberry seems to imply that he is somewhat 
more of a realist than Lowell. But he is in fact less 
of a realist than Lowell; for Lowell in his time did 
grapple with the facts of politics. In poetry it is not 
necessary, it is better not, to be a realist. But in deal- 
ing with politics and contemporaneous history the true 
citizen must be a realist and leave it to the politicians 
to fly with the eagle. No wisdom is to be derived from 
such a statement as this: “There is always an ideality 
of the human spirit in all its [Democracy’s] works, if 
one will search them out.” Or this: “Democracy is 
a mode of dealing with souls.” Or this: ‘Not that 
other governments have not had regard to the soul. 
but in democracy, it is spirituality that gives the law 
and rules the issue.” It is, alas, not true that “‘educa- 
tion, high education even, is more respected and counts 
for more in a democracy than under the older systems,” 
or that “the law becomes the embodied persuasion of 
the community,” or that “all these blessings [aversion 
to war, devotion to public duty and many other enumer- 
ated virtues] unconfined as the element, belong to all 
our people.’ Mr. Woodberry’s democracy simply does 
not exist and never did exist. Yet there is one existent 
glory of my country which I believe I appreciate 
better than he does. He says: “It behooves us, 
especially, to be modest, for our magnificent America 
has never yet produced a poet even of the rank of 
Gray.’ That was written fourteen years after the 
death of Whitman. Mr. Woodberry’s democracy had 
not yet come along but one of its great poets had ar- 
rived and departed leaving Mr. Woodberry none the 
wiser. There is another glory of my country which I 
appreciate better than Mr. Woodberry does—Poe, 
whose poetry Mr. Woodberry has never understood, 
though he has written what is altogether the best 
biography of the man! To save the six best lyrics of 
Poe, I would, 1f such a sacrifice were necessary, cheer- 
fully sink Gray in the deepest sea of oblivion, “Elegy,” 
letters and all. But that is only a slight difference of 
judgment, and there is no more futile business than 
to draw up minor poets in grades and ranks. Whitman 
is another matter; the critic who misses him in this 
day of the world is simply incompetent. The excuse 
for Mr. Woodberry is that he does not belong to this 
day of the world. 


There is something pathetic about Mr. Woodberry’s 
patriotism. He sincerely believes that ““America’s title 
to glory is her service to human liberty.” He has 
never been delivered from the superstition that “the 
sense of justice is the bed-rock of the Puritan soul”’— 
the Puritan soul, narrow, despotic, cruelly unjust! But 
when Mr. Woodberry leaves politics and patriotism and 
religion and returns to art and literature where he is 
at home, he puts his finger ruefully on the real rock 
of the Puritan soul, recalling the Puritan’s hostility to 
the theatre and regretting “the American inhibition” 
“which rejects the nude in sculpture and painting, not 
only forfeiting thereby the supreme of Greek genius 
and sanity, but to the prejudice, also, of human dig- 
nity.” Mr. Woodberry is himself a Puritan, yearning 
to be free but chained to New England granite, and 
since he can not get free on this planet he looks up to 
the heavens where the God of his fathers used to 
dwell, but where he can find only abstract and vague 
ideas. Mr. Woodberry’s tendency to abstract phrases, 
which on pressure yield nothing, vitiates his literary 
essays, the essays in which a professional critic ought 
to be most concrete, definite and nourishing. The 
trouble may be that his views are too high and too 
broad for the limited vision of a common man; but 
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I think trouble is that he has not the true 
philosopher’s power to make a long idea, bridging time 
and space, stand up under its own weight; there is a 
lack of solid timber and concrete. His best essays are 
those on individual authors in which he has the selected 
specific substance of another man’s thought to work on. 
As ought to happen to a sensitive critic, it sometimes 
happens that Mr. Woodberry’s style takes the very 
tone of his subject. He is whimsical in his charming 
little essay on Pepys, an adequate trifle; he is grave and 
quiet when he writes about Gray; and Swinburne so 
stirs him that his prose awakes and sparkles with 
metaphor. Even in this essay, however, he can not 
help demoralizing poetry by moralizing it into pseudo- 
philosophic prose. “The imagery (of ‘Laus Veneris’) 
has more affinity with modes of sacerdotal art, with 
symbolism and the attributive in imaginative power 
than it has with the free vitality that is more properly 
the sphere of poetry.” What does that mean? What 
is the sphere of poetry? The essays on the older poets 
would make first-rate introductions to school texts, and 
I think some of them have been so used. They suffer 
from the fact that in Mr. Woodberry’s time—and since 
—so many standard essays on Milton, Shakespeare and 
the rest were written and rewritten, that unless a critic 
has a fresh point of view, as Mr. Woodberry has not, 
another essay is simply another essay. 


his 


It must be pleasant to meditate on the great men of 
letters and from time to time write an essay on Virgil 
or on Montaigne or Matthew Arnold. Some leisure is 
necessary, for the conscientious critic must read much, 
and much reading takes time. It may be that in our 
nervous age, in this country, the scholarly critic with 
a true taste for letters has disappeared, to return per- 
haps in a day when Democracy or something better 
shall have dawned. The comfortable old tradition is 
dead or dying, and since its good works are extant in 
print, we need no more contributions to it. As Mr. 
Woodberry says in an essay called “Culture of the Old 
School”: “The Gentleman’s Magazine—both the name 
and the thing belong to a bygone time.” 

Joun Macy. 


A GREAT AMERICAN DRAMATIST. 


Ir is not often that the development of an author is so 
clearly marked, and in so short an interval of time, 
as in these three volumes of Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays." There is an evident progression from the first 
collection of six plays of the sea published under the 
title of “The Moon of the Caribbees,” to the three widely 
different pieces in the volume which takes its name from 
“The Emperor Jones.” Their common quality is the au- 
thor’s power of evoking an atmosphere and creating a 
mood in the reader which, while it enables him to con- 
ceal the flimsiness of those early plays, also enables him 
to obtain the most wonderful effects by the daring tech- 
nique of the “The Emperor Jones.” Mr. O’Neill’s 
strength does not lie in his constructive skill so much as 
in his ability to seize an emotional moment and to re- 
capture its appeal in the re-telling. What is it that holds 
the attention in “The Moon of the Caribbees,’ “Bound 
East for Cardiff” or any of the others in that first. vol- 
ume? It is not the rather commonplace situation of the 
sensitive young man revolted by the brutal debauch of a 
group of hardened sailors. If one were to dwell upon 
the actual theme of “In the Zone” it could only be to 
marvel at this resuscitation of the romantic figure of the 
youth who takes the wrong turning and loses the inno- 
cent love of a pure young girl. Mr. O'Neill, like better 
men before him, may take the material of a moving- 
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picture scenario, but when he has finished with it, he has 
brought himself and his public far beyond that conven- 
tional point of departure. 


What lives and moves with all the vigour of reality in 
these sea-plays is the sailor, who is described in a fashion 
almost unique in its dispassionate fidelity. Mr. O’Neill 
does not write heroics about the sea, though he contrives 
to suggest its peculiar hold upon man; nor does he roman- 
ticize the seaman after the fashion of the nautical lands- 
man with literary leanings. He simply shows these men 
as they are in fact, as distinct from popular fiction, and 
he is as incapable of moralizing over their inescapably 
squalid and futile lives, as he is of touching them up in 
the glowing colours of the long-distance idealists. The 
habits and memories and language of the average sea- 
man are something very different from those imagined 
by the literary hacks who see in every harassed, under- 
paid and unimaginative master a potential Joseph Conrad. 
The rank and file of diseased, alcoholic and cowed adven- 
turers, who follow the sea for no reason discoverable by 
themselves or others—these have been left out of litera- 
ture. Mr. O’Neill has rescued them from the homilies 
of the pious conductors of seamen’s institutes, who alone 
seem to have been cognizant of their troubled and 
troublesome existence. 


The dramatist’s constructive weakness as a plot-maker 
becomes apparent in “Beyond the Horizon,’ when his 
story is unfolded in three acts. He postulates two brothers, 
the inevitable pair, of whom one is a dreamer and the 
other a man of action. A turn given to the wheel of 
fate by the equally inevitable hand of a woman sends the 
practical man in search of adventure, and leaves the 
other to grapple with the humdrum tasks of life. Curi- 
ously, it is exactly the situation with which Charles Vil- 
drac deals in “Le Paquebot Tenacity.” Naturally, fail- 
ure comes upon what the strong man has built up when 
it is left to the nerveless guidance of the weaker. Never- 
theless, there is authentic tragedy here by reason of Mr. 
O’Neill’s uncommon sense of emotional values and of 
human character. His people are projected with such 
infallible strokes that they have only to be seen and heard 
to absorb the whole interest of the onlooker. “Beyond the 
Horizon” makes a definite step forward from the power- 
ful but inherently undramatic visualization which is the 
secret of the earlier book. 


In his latest volume, Mr. O’Neill has brought together 
three new plays. Apart from “Diff’rent,” which is noth- 
ing more than an intimation that the author has fallen 
among the psycho-analysts (although the drawing of 
Benny Rogers, the product of the great war, is superb), 
this book shows the dramatist at his best. “The Straw” 
provides him with a more substantial theme than “Beyond 
the Horizon,” and he has used it with great effect. It is 
unfortunate that the first act should read like a burlesque 
of an Irish peasant play, because a Connecticut: farmer, 
named Carmody, has to speak in the Irish way. Mr. 
O’Neill evidently knows too much to indulge in the usual 
grotesque imitation of the Irish brogue, so he writes a 
species of Kiltartanese. Every idiom is correct, but the 
sequence of the words strikes the Irish ear as often 
wrong and rarely natural. Perhaps this is Kiltartan 
speech in the process of Americanization. At all 
events, once this conviction is accepted, there is no 
doubt as to the genuineness of the Carmody family, 
and of Eileen who goes off to the sanatorium to meet her 
fate in the person of Stephen Murray. The relationship 
between these two is very subtly analysed, and it would 
be difficult to find a better presentation of the problem of 
the human couple in which the man finds himself unwit- 
tingly involved in an emotional crisis on the woman’s part. 
The solution of this tangle leaves just that element of 
doubt which may enable a Broadway producer to feel that 
the indispensable happy ending has been provided. 

“The Emperor Jones,” of course, is the play which 
reveals Mr. O’Neill as an innovator who has contributed 
a new idea and a new form to the contemporary theatre. 
It is fitting that a dramatist whose originality resided 
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chiefly in his faculty of evoking mood and atmosphere, 
whose characterization of types has always been more 
powerful than his skill in the construction of plot, it is 
fitting that his greatest achievement should be an original 
combination of these two qualities in his work. Even if it 
be true, as some have suggested, that “The Emperor 
Jones” loses its glamour and effectiveness in the printed 
page, its success on the stage is sufficient. It entitles the 
dramatist to claim the supreme merit of his craft. In 
actual fact it is the ideal play, which rests in the reacting 
upon one’s memory of the acted drama. It is impossible 
to read “The Emperor Jones,” if one has seen it played 
in the theatre, without being captured again by the thrill, 
the weird tension, of that amazing analysis of a black 
man’s soul. If Mr. O’Neill can proceed further in this 
direction, leaving psycho-analysis and the “sex-starved 
woman,” to the sort of people who write that sort of thing, 
he will turn us from the pursuit of the great American 
novel. As it is he has quietly confronted us with a—if 
not the—great American play. 
Ernest Boyp., 


COLOURISM IN POETRY. 


Batzac once remarked, “Without genius I am lost.” One 
may easily make the mistake of assuming that there could 
not conceivably be an artist who might not say of him- 
self the same thing. The remark applies with particular 
force to that sort of artist whose work is “charged,” who 
is at his best when his pages have “‘flight,’”’ whose method, 
in other words, is in the nature of half-deliberately guided 
improvisation. It hardly applies, if it applies at all, to 
the calmer type, the builder-artist—Trollope, for example. 
Nor does it particularly apply to the mere ornamentalist, 
the sort of poet who learns by patience and application 
how to say pretty things in a pretty way, to wreathe them 
into pleasantly foliate patterns. Compulsion, of a 
psychotic nature, is in such cases at a minimum, and the 
writer is free in a sense in which the other type of artist 
is not. We do not expect him to give us any phoenix of 
art, plumed with sheer brilliance, certainly, but we do not 
expect him, either, to fall very far below the moderately 
good. He is a craftsman, and his craft sustains him. 

More interesting by far is the sort of artist who is more 
creator than craftsman. Mr. John Gould Fletcher, who 
continues erratically to hold one of the highest places 
among contemporary American poets, is as striking a case 
of that as we could find. If we include his new book, 
“Breakers and Granite,”* Mr. Fletcher has now published 
ten books of verse: he is a prolific writer. To the first five 
of these books Mr. Fletcher now permits only a subter- 
ranean existence. They are not in circulation, and presum- 
ably he considers them mere juvenilia. There was little 
verse in them that could be called distinguished. It was 
in “Irradiations” that Mr. Fletcher first found himseli— 
something happened to him, something to which perhaps 
he alone, if he wished, could give us the clue; something 
more, perhaps, than a mere exposure to the influence of 
pre-contemporary French poetry or the influence of Mr. 
Ezra Pound. A new sort of tactilism had been given to 
poetry by the French Symbolists, and Mr. Fletcher was 
among the first to take this out of the general air and 
make it a property of English verse. It was a sort of 
tactilism to which he was born, but for which, in the 
American literary scene, he would have starved. In Paris 
and London he found it and grew upon it. “Irradiations” 
was the flower of it; “Goblins and Pagodas” and parts 
of “The Tree of Life” the fruit. 

It would be an error, however, to suppose that in all 
this Mr. Fletcher was deliberate or orderly. He was in 
a sense a happy victim: a tree pollenated by a chance air. 
At the outset his self-discovery made him drunk, he com- 
mitted excesses of colour, and these excesses—in “Trradia- 
tions,” in the “Symphonies,” less often in “The Tree of 
Life’—remain perhaps his finest achievement. These 
poems have, for the most part, no moral, no “meaning,” 
no intention—they reveal no general attitude, preach no 
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doctrine. Those who wish poetry to embody, among 
other things, the concise statement of a problem, or the 
formulation of an answer, may pillage these poems in 
vain. All they will get is a colour, a fragrance. For if 
it was to the new tactilism of Mallarmé and Laforgue and 
Rimbaud and Verlaine that Mr. Fletcher so richly re- 
sponded, it was to the tactilism alone: to the self-analysis, 
half bitter, half sentimental, with which in French poetry 
this tactilism was usually alloyed, he remained unrespon- 
sive. He took the colourism to which it was in his case 
the key, and omitted the psychology, precisely as Mr. 
T. S. Eliot took the psychology and omitted the colourism; 
the former following Rimbaud and Mallarmé, the latter 
following Verlaine and Laforgue. 


Mr. Fletcher’s “genius” is therefore for colouristic 
vividness, primarily, and it must be remarked immediately 
that it is the “genius’ of Balzac’s comment—without it 
Mr. Fletcher is undone. He is at his best when his 
method is that of fierce improvisation. If the initial 
stimulus is one happily calculated to draw forth the poet's 
richest deposits of association, and if, moreover, those 
deposits have not already too often or too precisely at one 
point been drawn upon, then he'gives us work which 
has the lustre of the “inspired.” But one can not go on 
for ever being inspired—the stimulus may not be always 
as strong, or it may strike at exhausted rifts. Then is 
one fortunate if one is craftsman as well as creator, or 
if one knows as well how to write with one’s eyes open 
as with one’s eyes shut, and in full possession, perhaps, 
of a wide knowledge, a rich consciousness of experience, 
a myriad sympathy. But Mr. Fletcher is not, in this re- 
gard, fortunate. When improvisation fails him, he fails 
altogether. Many a newspaper-poet has a better ‘“consci- 
ous” technique in verse than he; when he attempts to 
write in cold blood, his verse is irregular, colourless, and 
weak. The rhythmic and verbal richness, which is over- 
whelming in his best “inspired” work, at such moments 
escapes him wholly, and one would suppose the work to 
have been by a different hand. One characteristic alone 
remains—rhetorical speed. Great is the temptation for 
a poet, whom habit rather than the compulsion of a theme 
urges toward composition, to echo that part of his own 
manner which is suggestible by the word “speed.” But 
this speed, excellent when it is the heat, the flame of the 
theme itself, becomes, when superimposed upon a theme, 
a mere trick of rhetoric—it is a simulation of excitement, 
irritating because we can find nothing in the theme, or 
rather in the poet’s reaction to it, out of which the excite- 
ment might properly spring. We feel the hollowness; we 
feel that the poet is goading himself, that he is pretend- 
ing to an intensity of feeling which he has on other occa- 
sions possessed, and would like to possess again, but to 
which he has lost the key. 

“Breakers and Granite,” like “The Tree of Life,” shows 
Mr. Fletcher often in this predicament. There are fine 
things in it—notably the experiments in “polyphonic 
prose,’ such as “Clipper Ships,’ and “The Old South.” 
It is well for us to be reminded that these antedated Miss 
Lowell’s “Can Grande’s Castle.’ But the book as a 
whole does not satisfy. It is true that Mr. Fletcher’s at- 
tempt to summarize America, past and present, in a series 
of poems in verse and prose lends a solidity and a frag- 
mentary grandeur to this book which one can not find 
in his others—one’s historical sense is refreshed by it, 
certainly; but despite one’s pleasure in this and in sev- 
eral poems on the Mississippi and the Mexican Quarter, 
and in the Lincoln poem, one comes away from the book 
with the feeling that Mr. Fletcher has laboured heroically 
at a theme not designed to do him justice. Without 
colour, to paraphrase Balzac, Mr. Fletcher is lost, for 
he has nothing, or little, to fall back upon. He has not 
the self-awareness of the good psychologist, his motives 
remain dark to him; and yet, on the other hand, he is too 
egocentric to observe widely the external world. One 
turns from “Breakers and Granite” to the poems by Mr. 
Fletcher in the recently published “Miscellany of Ameri- 
can Poetry” (Harcourt, Brace and Company) with re- 
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lief, for in those was not only an achievement, vivid, 
magical, and swift, but a promise—a hint of an earth- 
mysticism which might conceivably prove, for Mr. 
Fletcher, a new well of colour, 
Conrap AIKEN, 
SHORTER NOTICES. 

WHEN a lady novelist turns to the theme of colonial expansion 
under the benign egis of the British Empire, her critical 
judgments are apt to be coloured by the sweep of events and 
her personal impressions become mere eddies in the current. 
This is largely what has happened in the course of Miss 
Macnaughton’s “My Canadian Memories,”? which starts off 
with the thesis that money-getting often has a “very heroic 
element about its attainment,” and gradually expands into a 
pean of praise for big ‘business, with most of the swelling 
overtones of Elbert Hubbard, Dr. Crane and Mr. Bok. Miss 
Macnaughton holds that trading is fundamentally a develop- 
ment of the sporting instinct—the “ineradicable instinct of 
competition”—and it is but a step from this to the discovery 
that to call the British “a nation of shopkeepers” is at bottom 
a real compliment. What applies to the upbuilding of the 
Empire as a whole is fastened with redoubled zeal upon the 
industrial expansion of Canada, which occupies the major 
portion of Miss Macnaughton’s “Memories.” The spectre of 
reciprocity rouses her to a vehement chapter, which is fol- 
lowed by a quiet one on the Royal North-west Mounted Police, 
because, truly, without some reference to this theme, “a book 
on Canada would hardly have fulfilled its purpose.” L. B. 


Ir should be impossible nowadays to level at a reformer the 
reproach that before planning the future he should master 
the lessons of the past, for the Webbs, the Hammonds, and 
the Rowntrees have so mapped the world, at least of English 
labour, that its detail should be as familiar to the student as 
the bumps in Fifth Avenue must be to a motor-omnibus 
driver. Here is No. 61 of the Monographs on Economics 
and Political Science issued by the London School of Eco- 
nomics, and more are announced.2 In this case the author 
has attempted to single out the causes which led to the 
coming of machinery in industry, “which made Great Britain 
the workshop of the world for a large part of the nineteenth 
century.” The present commercial depression in this country 
has brought home very vividly what a preponderant part 
transport plays in trade, and Dr. Knowles succeeds in show- 
ing that it was the development of transport that produced the 
British Empire, the imperialism, and the changed status of 
agriculture of the late nineteenth century. He bases his theme 
upon the assumption that that era was a product of the ideas 
of the French encyclopedists and English inventors, and in 
recording the consequences of the advent of machinery and 
in studying the effects mechanical transport has had, he has 
produced a valuable work of reference. This will be fol- 
lowed, it is announced, by a second volume dealing with the 
evolution of France, Germany, Russia and the United States 
under the same influences. M. B. 


Mr, ArcuisaALp CHISHOLM must not be thought ironical: it is 
not because the labour-clauses of the Versailles treaty are not 
likely to benefit directly, say, the coal-miners in Virginia or 
Northumberland, any more than the document which the 
barons forced from King John in 1215 helped the labourer 
of that day, that he has entitled his study of these clauses, 
“Labour’s Magna Charta.”* Rather does he appear to be the 
kind of man who would not allow a good luncheon and a 
mellow cigar to prevent him from deploring the hardships of 
unemployment. “The results of the first meeting of the As- 
sembly of the League are very gratifying,” he says. “Although 
we find Japanese workers calling out for the eight-hour day, 
the Conference recognized that industrial development is too 
backward to allow this... . It surely would not be difficult to 
get ‘a moral equivalent’ for class-war. ... A band of ex- 
tremists . . . are working for a day when an elaborate system 
of unions, known as National Guilds, will completely dominate 
industry.... It is true that the present system has many 
defects.... We must strengthen the moral forces in all 
lands; and the only enduring support of sustained moral effort 
is to be found in religion.” Nevertheless, this “critical study 
of the labour-clauses of the peace treaty and of the draft 
conventions and recommendations of the Washington Inter- 
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national Labour-Conference” does contrive to suggest that 
some persons were working very hard while “Tiger” 
Clemenceau was embodying his ferocious desires in the ideal- 


istic language of Mr. Woodrow Wilson. M. B, 
THE puzzle of Mr. Granville Barker’s translation of 


“Deburau™ is far from being solved by the publication of the 
text. Certainly its rambling verse, its loose rhythms and its 
looser rhymes are even more annoying on the printed page 
than they are from the lips of Mr. Belasco’s cleverly schooled 


company. The very first lines are devastating: 
Pleasure seekers of Paris, you never need be at a 
Loss for amusement while you have our theatre. 


There are not many such rhymes (though we have “tight- 
rope dancer” wedded to “Constanza” and “patience” to “con- 
gratulations”)—but they seem somehow typical of the irregu- 
lar verse. It is only when it is spoken as Mr. Lionel Atwill 
speaks it in the acted play, that Mr. Barker’s translation is 
smoothed off into even a mere suggestion of poetry, just 
enough to be a reminder of the deliberate artificiality of the 
play. In the reading it comes close to doggerel shorn of the 
virtues of singsong. Fortunately, the translation is well 
chosen as to words, if not as to sounds, and it gives the orig- 
inal text of M. Sacha Guitry a chance to shine out. The high 
points of the play are easily Deburau’s speech to his son in 
the last act, a long and fine “advice to the players” by another 
actor-dramatist, and Deburau’s interview with the journalist 
in the first act. One might quote in proof of the quality of 
M. Guitry’s imagination Mr. Barker’s translation of the 
passage in which Deburau finishes his description of the life 
of his family, all travelling acrobats: 

The world was our tight rope. I sometimes see 

In my dreams the whole world tented beneath the fold 

Of the skies, And that old rope slung so high in air 

That it stretches over sea and land. And one by one, 

Their figures black against a shining sun, 

My father, my sister, my brothers, all silently, solemnly 

passing there, 
K. M. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


A FRIEND of Henry Wickford’s with whom I also have a 
slight acquaintance has expressed his interest in the pas- 
sages I have printed in these columns from Wickford’s 
letters and conversation, and has kindly sent me, with his 
permission to quote from them, another bundle of our 
friend’s letters.- I find a number of observations here that 
might, I think, interest readers of the Freeman, especially 
as they resemble most of those I have already offered in 
dealing with American life and literature. I wonder again, 
as I look them over, why it was that Wickford never ap- 
parently sought to publish any of his work, which cer- 
tainly compensates in actuality for whatever it may want 
in wisdom. I remember, however, his amusing descrip- 
tions of the magazines of fifteen years ago, when what- 
ever ambition he might have had (scanty at best, I im- 
agine) must have been at its height; and I conclude that, 
having found no more inspiring medium than the old 
Harpers’ Weekly, he preferred to keep his lucubrations 
for his few friends. Wickford, for all his belief in “free 
will,” believed also in the ‘‘moment’’; he realized that the 
age of Roosevelt was an age in which the children of 
light were well advised in accepting a subterranean exist- 
ence; and it was thus that a sort of quietism had become 
habitual with him. As I recall the vehemence of some 
of his opinions I wonder at this a little; and I am certain 
that he would have welcomed the opportunity of this more 
expressive moment of ours, when there are ten to listen 
for every one he could have discovered in what he may 
have considered his own day. Perhaps he had taken to 
heart Nietzsche’s remark in the “Genealogy of Morals”: 
“How happy are we, we finders of knowledge, provided 
that we know how to keep silent sufficiently long.” 


Wir# so much by way of introduction let me proceed to 
a few passages from these new letters of Wickford’s; 
and, first of all, to one that seems to me to have more 
than a little contemporary interest. It touches a number 
of us rather closely: 

There is a state of mind which consists in knowing too much 
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while at the same time knowing nothing. This is ‘sophisti- 
cation,’ the proudest virtue of the American intellectuals: 
they are like children who have eaten so much sugar that they 
have no appetite. One would gather from the writings and 
the conversation of most sophisticated Americans that they 
were as wise as Aristotle; whereas, instead of being wise they 
are only ‘wise’ with a sort of cosmetic equivalent of wisdom that 
is indeed terrifying to the uninitiated. Of all the ways in which 
the art of ‘putting it over’ has manifested itself in our country 
this is surely the most tragic; for, on the one hand, it prevents 
the intellectual (I leave to others the pleasure of amusing them- 
selves with this word) from actually learning anything, and 
on the other sets up a barrier between simple folk and those 
who are the vehicles of knowledge—for the same intellectuals, 
as it happens, are nothing less. To what is this unhappy 
condition due? Partly to the extreme ingenuousness of the 
majority of our population, which is the cause of a constant 
temptation to impose on them, partly to the rarity of those 
who are fully conscious, which puts them in an excessively 
good conceit of themselves, partly to the fact that those who 
are conscious owe their enlightenment not to their own people 
but to Europe, which at once destroys in them any sense of 
obligation to their own people and fills them with a ‘light’ so 
unrelated to their actual experience as to be a mere phos- 
phorescence (‘luminosity without combustion’). This has all 
happened before and elsewhere; it happens with every people 
that has failed to generate a conscious, characteristic spiritual 
life; the intellectuals are obliged to seek their nourishment 
where they can, with the result that they are not nourished 
and despise their own flesh and blood into the bargain. There 
is only one cure for it: that is for the American people to 
rouse themselves, to be aroused, and for the American intel- 
lectuals to eat grass. They have eaten sugar long enough, 
heaven knows. 


Just what Wickford means here by “eating grass” I do not 
know; the point, unfortunately, is rather important. If I 
were able to confront him with it now! In lieu of this 
I can only go on to another passage which, by an asso- 
ciation of terms, seems to throw a certain light on it. The 
terms in question are “grass” and “hayseed” : 


The most contemptuous expression an American can use is, or 
has been, the word ‘hayseed.’ Add to this the other word 
‘rube’ (and its many equivalents), and we have, succinctly, 
what the average American, of all things in the world, wishes 
not to be. Here we have the final illustration of that passion 
for gentility, for city life, for sophistication which animates 
our poor, addle-pated countrymen. Do not ask me for the 
natural causes of this phenomenon; I have no desire to write 
a book on the subject. But I should like to inquire what is 
to become of a society that feels nothing but a universal con- 
tempt for the one activity—agriculture—upon which all life 
depends. Why is American literature so flimsy? Because, 
unlike any European literature, it bears no conceivable relation 
to the soil, because the pursuit of sophistication has been as 
much the primary concern of our writers as of the rest of 
their contemporaries. Speak of real poetry, whether in verse 
or in prose, and you approach the soil at once; and that is 
why the work of Messrs. Frost, Lindsay and Sherwood 
Anderson and of Miss Cather (“My Antonia”) seems to 
portend a change in our essentially crazy life. Is not this 
what we mean, indeed, when we say that, for the first time in 
half a century, we are witnessing, in these writers, the 
emergence of an organic American literature? Upon their 
success perhaps more than upon anything else depends the 
ultimate repatriation of our intellectual life. 


Tuts talk of sophistication leads me to another note of 
Wickford’s, which is not without its relation to the pre- 
ceding remarks. He was persuaded that the American 
passion for gentility and success had led to the most com- 
plete confusion so far as real values were concerned. Thus 
I find him saying, apropos of our literature again: 


We have still to distinguish in this country between those who 
are and those who are not writers. The possession of talent 
does not make a ‘writer’: every nation has its gifted popular 
novelists, but nowhere else are they regarded as having a place 
jn literature unless they have followed the law of their own 
individual spirits, unless they have clearly established for 
themselves an existence separate from that of the herd. In 
America, owing to certain peculiar conditions, we have no 
writers more gifted than a few who have almost entirely 
failed to establish their own right of way: their personal de- 
velopment has been arrested at one stage or another while 
their talent has continued to blossom like a hardy perennial. 
Does not this account for a good deal of the confusion of 
our criticism, which is betrayed—not unnaturally, considering 
the circumstances—into accepting as literature much that 
resembles literature but is certainly something else? Such 
being the case, there is no impropriety in remarking once 
more that it is not the outward and visible sign but the inward 
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and spiritual grace which constitutes literature, and that one 
is a writer, or a potential writer, only as one possesses this. 
Let us add, as a second thought for the pious, that the out- 
ward and visible sign is necessary as well. 


In regard to literature itself Wickford’s opinions were 
not in all respects those of the majority of his contempo- 
raries. This does not mean that they were in any sense 
original, or that they possessed any particular distinc- 
tion. The truth is, I am afraid, but as he would have 
been glad to admit, they were excessively platitudinous. 
What could be more of a truism than the general idea 
expressed in the following paragraph? And yet, as he 
said, nobody in America believes it: 


Great literature is always heroic literature. But heroic litera- 
ture is an expression of heroic experience; one must have, in 
however partial a degree, the great man, in order to have the 
great writer, as one must have the great writer in order to 
have the great book. The modern heroic is a sort of stuffed 
heroic ; it is an imposing skin that has been filled with shoddy. 
This has been so generally true that there is nothing one 
views with more suspicion than the heroic attitude. Let the 
real thing make its appearance, however, and ‘the human 
faculties, which scatter like hounds where the trail is false, 
are recalled [as John Eglinton says] as by the horn of the 
huntsman.’ How many thousands of our contemporaries in 
all countries have experienced this ‘recognition’ in the pages 
of ‘Jean-Christophe,’ or ‘Pelle the Conqueror, or ‘Growth of 
the Soil’? These are the works of men who have, in the 
process of becoming writers, enfranchised and transcended 
themselves. Similarly, Maxim Gorky has been able to turn 
tramps into heroes, thanks to the qualities which he himself 
brought to the réle of the tramp. Does anyone wish to know 
why it is that Europeans revere their great writers, why whole 
populations turn out when a Strindberg, a Bjérnson, a 
Dostoievsky dies? (I say nothing of Latin Europe, where so 
much is taken for granted.) It is just because in those 
writers (in their madness, if you will) the gods have come 
to life again; and men come to feel, in their presence, or in 
the presence of their work, that they are themselves akin to 
the gods whom their imagination has created. Thus it is that 
great writers are always the harbingers of revolution; for 
men, reminded that they have such powers, can not for long 
submit to being slaves, 


So much for these general views; let me close with an 
isolated comment. It concerns William James, whom 
Wickford greatly admired in certain respects while de- 
ploring his influence: 


In this adopted child New England made its bow to the West. 
An infelicitous gesture, in my opinion; yet what was New 
England to do? It had lost its vital powers of command. it 
had ceased to produce its Emersons and its Garrisons; and 
the immense continent had slipped away from the authority 
of any ideal. There is in William James’s early letters a touch 
of the superciliousness that remained as it were organic in 
his brother Henry: a fatal sign of the tenuity to which the 
civilization of the Eastern States had been reduced! Thus, 
for James, with his slender spirit, James, the child of a flaccid 
hour, there was but one possible rdle; an American in heart 
and body, he spent his life as a philosopher apologizing for 
himself. Yes, the Jamesian pragmatism is an ‘explanation’: it 
explains that the James family meant no offence in having 
produced one member who was unable to stomach America 
at all, in having had the advantages of a superior culture, in 
having failed to dedicate themselves to money-making. It 
explains all this by stating, in the most emphatic terms, that 
culture, intellect, philosophy itself are no great shakes, after 
all. If William James had begun life by disliking American 
ways instead of despising them he might have ended by alter- 
ing them instead of bowing to them. As it is, he only added 
to the disrepute in which America holds the indispensable 
instruments of its own redemption. For without a patient 
belief in culture, intellect, philosophy, without a respect for 
values, in short, how can any nation civilize itself? 


“Aristocracy in thought, democracy in economics”— 
this was the phrase that’ Wickford had borrowed from 
7E. Most of the notes I have given here strike me, in 
one way or another, as illustrations of it. 


Tur Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“Civilization: Its Cause and Cure,” by Edward Carpenter. 
New Enlarged Edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Engineers and the Price System,” by Thorstein Veblen. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. ‘ 

“Marcus Aurelius: a Biography,” by H. D. Sedgwick. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
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Cosmopolitanism. | 


CosMOPOLITANISM is a mental state, not an attribute due to foreign travel or 
association with persons from abroad. Some achieve cosmopolitanism, others are 
born cosmopolitans, but none has cosmopolitanism thrust upon him. 


So with magazines and a world outlook. Many that you know are pro- 
vincial and will be so, whether or not they write about table-manners in Lhasa 
and print serial stories by European authors. Certain magazines would wear the 
mask of internationalism, being aware that since the crash that broke America’s 
shell in 1914 the village standard has been scrapped, but it won’t fit, and the effect 
is merely ludicrous. Onthe other hand, we recognize in some papers broad sweep, 
true perspective, refined evaluations that distinguish editing in the grand manner; 
such papers are for citizens of the world. We need scarcely add that to be a citi- 
zen of the world is quite compatible with being a patriotic American. 


The Freeman is essentially a radical journal, conducted primarily for 
Americans, its policy shaped by the strength and weakness of America, yet, 
in spite of that—or perhaps because of it—its success has been due, we are assured, 
to something ordinarily considered as quite un-American, namely, a vision of the 
civilized world as an entity. It is that to which Professor Santavana alluded in 
his remarks about the Freeman which we printed here recently: ‘“There is a 
consciousness in it of the world at large, and of the intellectual landscape, things 
I used to miss in America altogether.’’ 


As an example of this consciousness, the contributed articles in our issue 
of last week include, quite by chance, an essay by an American living in London; 
reflections by a Russian novelist; a survey of socialism by a German in Germany; 
an instalment of a serial by an Englishman in South Africa; an article on Italian 
music by an American now in Italy; a review of a French novel by a London 
editor; a consideration of a French philosopher’s work by an American; a cri- 
tique of a Scandinavian’s biography of a great Roman by a British resident of 
India, to say nothing of American themes treated by native Americans. 


by 


“‘By chance,’’ we say, as if there were chance in such matters. It is not 
chance that the FREEMAN exists or that you read it; it is a manifestation of the 
law of growth. America was ripe for the FREEMAN, and here it is. You can 
hasten the cultural development of those in your immediate environment by 
introducing them to this paper and, incidentally, every introduction of the kind 
helps to insure the continuance of a magazine which, we may assert without 
arrogance, has at a bound attained an enviable leadership in journalism. 


Tue FREEMAN, INnc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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